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THE WAR. town, and then the terror of bombardment may be used to 


YHE Germans are fast closing round Paris, and must by 
T this time be in sight of its walls. They have got there 
without any hindrance; they arrive in adequate force; there 
js no sign whatever that iy Bap lack guns, or ammunition, 
or food—whether they will shelter, if the siege is .pro- 

no one can say as yet. The buildings in the neigh- 
pourhood of Paris are so very numerous that a large portion 
of the besieging force will be easily housed, and as at the last 
moment it has been found impossible to fire the forests that 
lie on two sides of the city, the Germans will have a large 
supply of timber and firewood ready at hand. If they can 
face de cold of the later autumn or early winter it is impos- 
sible to understand how Paris can hold out. What is to 

if five or six weeks pass away without any prospect 
of relief? At Metz and Strasburg the commanders can 
hold out to the last crust, unless the place is actually 
taken by assault, because the military have the civil popu- 
lation entirely at their command. But is it conceiv- 
able that a million and a half of civilians will endure 
starvation? The Parisians are as likely to make a gal- 
lant and even an obstinate resistance as any town popu- 
lation in the world, but after a time resistance can only be 
carried on if there is a hope that within a time more or less 
caleulable the misery endured will come to anend. It can 
only come to an end in one of three ways. The French 
army in Paris may by successful sorties drive the Germans 
away; or a new army formed outside Paris niay defeat the 
Germans in the field or cut‘ off their communications; or, 
lastly, the Germans may be obliged to raise the siege from 
want of the means necessary to carry it on. None of 
these possible events seem in the least probable. There 
are, perhaps, 300,000 raw recruits in Paris who will fight 
admirably under cover, and who, if their commanders tell 
them to go out and die, will obey orders. There are only 
about 60,000 troops of the line, utterly demoralized by defeat. 
It is not to be expected that troops of either of these classes 
will succeed in driving away the victorious, well-appointed, 
highly-disciplined Germans, who will be able to choose 
and occupy positions of very great strength. Where, 
again, is any army of relief to come from? There was 
some talk, a little time ago, of an army being formed 
at Lyons. The reports of the existence of such an army 
have, however, gradually died away, and it is now asserted on 
authority which has generally been found correct that the army 
of Lyons really consists of three regiments of infantry. 
Since the fall of the Empire the little activity that had begun 
to be displayed in the formation of a new army in the south 
and centre of France ap to have come to an end. The 
men who might have formed it have been all called into 
Paris. There are, so far as is known, no guns, no ammuni- 
tion, no stores, no soldiers, and no generals for a new army 
capable of facing 300,000 Germans in the field, or of seriously 
annoying them. If, therefore, the Germans receive a con- 
tinual supply of food, men, and munitions of war, and are not 
driven away by cold or sickness, the resistance of Paris must, 
it would seem, have a termination sooner or later; and it is 
reasonable to suppose that directly the Parisians become con- 
vinced that capitulation is only a matter of so many weeks or 
days, they will think it useless to protract the struggle, and 
will bow to fate rather than undergo a vast and increasing 
amount of misery, mental and bodily, which they will be 
aware must be unavailing both for themselves and France. 

The real danger to Paris does not therefore lie in the pro- 
bability that its forts will be destroyed, its ramparts broken 
down, and a corner of the city carried by assault. Probably 
the Germans will make a very vigorous effort to take two or 
three of the forts, so as to get near enough to bombard the 


quicken the resolution of the inhabitants to surrender. But 
it will be entirely within the discretion of the German 
strategists whether they will or will not sacrifice the 
vast number of lives necessary to take a portion of 
Paris by assault. Hitherto the resistance of the French 
fortresses has been very successful; but it has incon Canad 
seemed suecessful because the events of the war have 
followed one on another with such startling rapidity, that 
public expectation has looked for the fall of very strong places 
in a few days. It is difficult to realize that a month has not 
elapsed since Bazarne was shut up in Metz, and that the 
regular siege of Strasburg was only commenced on the 
zgth of August. The smaller fortresses that impede the 
communications of the Germans have not as yet been 
exposed to any siege at all, But it. is all a question of 
time. The fall of Strasburg already appears imminent, 
and Toul cannot make any real resistance against siege 
artillery. Every minor fortress they take will make it 
easicr for the Germans to conduct the siege of Paris with 
vigour and confidence, and unless Bazaine can force his way 
out of Metz he must capitulate. Possibly, if he is better 
provided with food than has hitherto been supposed, he 
will be able to hold out in Metz longer than Trocav can 
hold out in Paris, and then, if peace is made, Bazaine 
will be the only general not utterly defeated, and with re- 
gular troops at his command. his would give him a 
great political position, and would perhaps. be a most serious 
danger to the infant Republic; but he cannot merely by 
holding out at Metz save Paris. Many Frenchmen seem 
to sce this, and in their despair they look for the only 
possible salvation of France in the operation of count- 
less guerilla warriors, who, it is supposed, may attack point 
after point of the German line of communication, and so _ 
cut off the supplies of the besieging force. Such an attempt 
might inconvenience the Germans, but it would be a most. 
dangerous game for France to play. The Germans have it in 
their power to make the most frightful reprisals. The villages 
and towns of all North-Eastern France lie at their mercy, and 
they would most assuredly let the weight of their resentment 
be felt if a guerilla warfare were organized against them. One 
of the acts of despair which shortsighted patriots are found to 
commit in moments of wild rage has apparently just been 
committed at Laon. It is believed that the fortress after sur- 
render was blown up by a subordinate officer without the 
privity of the general in command. The only effect has been 
that five times as many Frenchmen as Germans have been 
killed, and that the Germans have been justly exasperated by 
the treachery of which they have been the victims. Not. 
a single hour was gained for Paris and its defenders, The 
efforts of guerillas might cause some little embarrassment to 
the Germans, but they could not affect the result. The Ger- 
mans would simply have to employ more. men to guard 
the forwarding of supplies, while they took summary ven- 
geance on the population which they hold in their power.. 
They have already given a terrible example, in the village 
they burnt near Sedan, of the fate they are prepared to inflict 
if the peasants and villagers are inclined to try the hazards 
of irregular warfare. The fall of the minor fortresses, now 
blocking up the readiest means of communication, must also, 
as time goes on, do more in favour of the Germans than 
guerillas can do against them; and it may be safely assumed 
that their generals have not pushed on to Paris without assur- 
ing themselves that their line of communication is practically 
secured. 


Even, however, if common sense bids us conclude that in 
the long run the resistance of Paris must be overcome, it is 


‘impossible not to admire the gallantry, the patriotism, and the 
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noble ardour the French have shown in their efforts to defend 


the capital. The provinces have sent up thousands of the 
flower of their families to do all that men can do to preserve 
from humiliation the city which is the glory of France and 
-the pride of the civilized world. The new Government, the 


General in command, the rich, the poor, men of all shades | 


of political opinion, are at this moment united in the dcter- 
mination to make the best, the bravest, and the lonvest 
defence possible. Whatever may be the fate of Paris, 
Europe will not forget this supreme effort of French patriot- 
ism, and will render a willimg homage to the bravery and 
public spirit that have thus been exhibited. It may also be 
justly claimed for the Provisional Government that something 
of this zeal and high feeling is due to the establishment of a 
Republic. In Paris itself, too, the formation of a Government 
which Paris favours has greatly lessened the immediate 
danger of internal division. The Parisians are fighting for 
the Republic as well as for France, and even if outsiders can 
see the impossibility of separating the present from the late 
Government of France in its responsibility for the war, yet 
the leaders of the Republicans themselves are undoubtedly 
animated and sustained by the thought that they are entering 
on the present conflict with clear consciences, and that they 
are being victimized for the faults and follies of a Government 
against which they have always lifted up their voice. But, if 
we look on the war asa whole, it must be owned that the 
establishment of a Republic has to a certain extent crippled 
the action and overshadowed the gloomy fortunes of France. 
The Provisional Government is only a self-elected com- 
mittee, and has a very precarious and doubtful title if 
it affects to speak in the name of the country. Whether 
the Germans would really ignore its existence, and 
tefuse to treat with it, on the ground that it had no authority 
to bind France, is doubtful. Technically the objection may 
be sound; but the objection to declining to treat with it, 
that, if they did decline, the Germans would first have to 
invent a French Government of their own making, seems 
still stronger. But this isnot all, The Republic was a sur- 
prise to every one. It rests on a mere usurpation of au- 
thority, and its adherents can hardly hope that it will last 
if it is totally unsuccessful. Its existence is based for the 
moment on the theory that a Republic is the only form of 
government that can inspire Frenchmen with the necessary 
ardour to drive the invaders off the sacred soil. If 
it fails in doing this, if it has to acknowledge its defeat, the 
reason of its existence may seem to be swept away. Paris 
may therefore be e to needless suffering, and to the 
prolongation of the struggle after it has become hopeless, be- 
cause it is in the hands of men who, if they give in, will fear 
to see their favourite institutions collapse and their favourite 
theory disproved. The resistance, too, of the rest of France 
has also been, it may be guessed, somewhat paralysed by the 
establishment of a Republic. The provinces of France do 
not wish for a Republic, and are, we believe, keenly opposed 
to it. The numerical majority of Frenchmen would not im- 
probably see with the restoration of the Emprror. 
The provinces do not and will not work heartily for a Repub- 
lic, and it is only in the large towns and perhaps in a por- 
tion of the army that there is any enthusiasm for it. But 
even in the large towns the Republic seems in some cases 
unfavourable to a vigorous prosecution of the war. The Re- 
public is the expression of free opinion, or at any rate sup- 
poses itself to be so; but free opinion is apt to be divided 
opinion, and Republicans often exhibit dangerous differences 
among themselves. There are at this moment two Republics 
in Lyons; a Republic after the of the Paris Com- 
mittee, and a Republic of a very red kind, that thinks the 
other a very milk-and-water affair. Lyons is not likely to do 
much for France in these circumstances. Whichever way 
we look, we can only see that France needs peace; and it is 
not perhaps too much to hope that before long Frenchmen 
may not only see this, but acknowledge and act upon it. 


ITALY AND ROME. 


officers of the Porz’s army to cause unnecessary blood- 
shed by a futile attempt at resistance. No troops can be 
disgraced by yielding to overwhelming numbers; and even 
if it were possible for the little Papal force to repel General 
Brx10’s advance, he has the Italian army of 200,000 men 
behind him. The Pore himself cannot acquiesce in the over- 
throw of his temporal power without abandoning all his prin- 
ciples and professions. The Italian Government offered him 


_ the Leonine city, or the part of Rome which is on the right 
| bank of the Tiber, which conveniently includes the Church of 

St. Peter, the Palace of the Vatican, and the Castle of St. 
_ Angelo. An ample revenue, with stipends for the Cardinals 
_ and lor the officers of the household, and a reservation of titular 
sovereignty, might perhaps have reconciled a self-mdulgent 
Poutifi of the seventeenth century to the surrender of a re- 


catious rule over a petty principality; ut IX, has 
jalways taken himself and his pretensions in earnest, Ih 
-delianee of the advice and opposition of the ablest prelates of 


| the Church, he has lately assumed semi-divine honours, } 
| proclaiming himself exempt, in the past as well as in Prd 
_ future, from liability to error; and consequently his repeated 
assertion that the temporal power is indispensable to the 
| welfare of the Church could not decently be retracted, even if 
] he were disposed to yield to circumstances. Though it has 
been the business of his life to translate obsolete figures of 
speech into contemporary institutions, it is hardly probable 
_ that he will literally betake himself to the ancient excavations 
which figure in ecclesiastical tradition as the dwellings 
of early martyrs. Even a Pope would appreciate the absurdity 
of living unmolested in a cellar when he might, at pleasure 
and with perfect safety, occupy apartments open to light and 
air. * No Italian Proconsul will require him, on pain of death 
to offer incense on a Lutheran altar, or to assist at revolu. 
tionary games; and if he thinks fit to remain in his own 
palace he can at pleasure, in pastorals and allocutions, de- 
scribe the statued halls of the Vatican as metaphorical cata- 
combs. He may probably prefer voluntary exile to a 
residence at Rome under the protection of a hated rival; but 
in all the world he will in vain seek for a Government which 
is fuithful after the old fashion to the Roman obedience, 
Constantly exaggerating his nominal rights as men became 
more intolerant of priestly interference, he has alienated 
Austria, he has contributed to the overthrow of a friendly 
Government in Spain, and in Germany and France he has 
succeeded in offending the most intelligent portion of the 
Catholic hierarchy. According to one report he meditates 
retirement to Salzburg, where he will find the Concordat 
abolished; or possibly he may seek refuge in Malta, where 
he will be sheltered by the heretical power of England. If 
the personal feelings of an obstinate and fallen potentate de- 
serve temporary notice, Pivs IX. is an object of pity unless 
he can find consolation in vague hopes of the future restoration 
of the Papacy. 


The overthrow of the Empire in France relieved the King 
of Iraty and his Ministers from grave embarrassment. They 
had incurred just censure by failing to resume their right of 
independent action when the French garrison was, on the out- 
break of the war, withdrawn from Rome. The renewal of 
the September Convention seemed unnecessarily to compro- 
mise Italian dignity ; and it was certain that, in undertaking 
the protection of the Roman frontier, the army would be 
involved in civil contests. Mazziyi was probably preparing 
some enterprise against Rome when he was arrested, and 
revolutionary projects were encouraged by rumoured dissen- 
sions within the ranks of the Papal army. The Cabinet of 
Florence was discussing the expediency of interference at the 
time when the Emperor Napoteon and the French army sur- 
rendered at Sedan. The Pore and his anathemas had consti- 
tuted a chronic and familiar nuisance; but Ultramontane 
doctrines had long ceased to exercise any influence over the 
Italian people. .A Mazzinian Republic at Rome, supported by 
a strong party in all the Italian provinces, would exert a more 
formidable propagandism. The Conservative section of the 
Ministry could urge with perfect truth that the Porr had 
given no fresh offence ; but the real question was whether the 
herbage should be fired in front to deprive the conflagra- 
tion advancing behind of the nourishment necessary for its 
extension. While the Government was deliberating, and 
while symptoms of dangerous agitation were appearing in the 
country, the establishment of the Provisional Republic in 
France at once removed all hesitation. The new Government, 
in accordance with the opinions which its members had con- 
sistently professed, at once voluntarily relieved Italy from the 

which had been contracted with the Emperor. 
As far as France was concerned, the King of Iraty was hence- 
forth at liberty to march on Rome; and the sovereign rights 
of the Pore had by his own fault been long since me in 
the superior authority of his protectors. As the petty Princes 
of Central Italy disappeared on the retirement of the Austrians 
from Lombardy, the Papal power naturally fell with the dis- 
continuance of French intervention. The Italian Government 
had no quarrel with the Pore as a temporal ruler, although 
it might reasonably complain of vexation from his incessant 
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comminations; but the excuse that it was necessary to protect 
him against internal revolution and irregular invasion was 
not altogether a fiction. The inhabitants of the small terri- 
tory which still belonged to the Pore have for some time 
been ashamed of their ignoble position ; and it seems that they 
have heartily welcomed the invading force. It is probable 
that the populace of Rome may be divided between traditional 
attachment to the Pore and the desire of novelty; but the 
most active section of the community is thoroughly hostile to 
riestly government, and if it had commenced a movement it 
would have met with no opposition except from the Papal 
army. When Rome has once been occupied, it matters little 
whether annexation is at once completed or disguised under 
the name of provisional occupation. No Italian Government 
would venture to outrage public opinion by restoring the 
authority which has long been misused by the Porr. If 
Pris IX. thinks fit to remain in the city which was his 
capital, he will not be allowed to imprison a recalcitrant 
priest or to enlist a soldier. It will not be easy to reconcile 
expropriation of the Holy See with the strict rules of inter- 
national law; but the city of Rome will be acquired by the 
same title which has been found sufficient for the possession 
of the Emilian provinces. Historical and theological specu- 
lators will hereafter have the means of ascertaining whether 
the temporal deposition of the Pore will augment or diminish 
his spiritual power. Volunteer counsellors, and especially 
English Protestants, have often condescendingly assured 
the Pore that his pretensions as a secular Prince were 
detrimental to his religious influence; but it was dif- 
ficult to understand why the bitterest enemies of the Roman 
See should wish to increase its power. The splendour and 
ostensible independence of territorial sovereignty undoubtedly 
impress the popular imagination as natural accessories of 
spiritual supremacy. The only other ecclesiastical despot in 
the Western world, if small and recent things may be com- 
pared with things great and ancient, is the Mormon Prophet 
who administers the government of Utah. It may be doubted 
whether Bricuam Youn would retain the obedience of his 
followers if he issued his edicts from a garret in New York. 


According to one account, the King of Iraty has taken the 
almost superfluous precaution of obtaining the sanction of the 
North-German Government to the occupation of Rome. 
Although active hostility to the Pore would be inconsistent 
with the settled policy of Prussia, it may easily be understood 
that the establishment of a Republic at Rome would at the 
present moment be distasteful and inconvenient to Germany. 
Farther to the North a republican movement, in which French 
jealousy will trace the ubiquitous activity of Bismark, has been 
attempted or accomplished. The establishment of an Italian Re- 
public at Nice constitutes a complicated embarrassment for the 
Provisional Government of France. The annexation of the pro- 
vince by the Emperor NaPoLeon was unjustifiable, ungenerous, 
and universally popular in France. On the same principle on 
which the Rhine was held to be the natural boundary on the 
north-east, it was deemed proper that the south-eastern 
frontier should be advanced from the Var to the ridge of the 
Maritime Alps. A river-bank or a watershed is equally 
desirable when it is in the possession of a neighbour. Not- 
withstanding the reclamations of GariBaLpI, it is a fixed 
article of French belief that the honour of French citizenship, 
once attained, is never voluntarily relinquished. While the 
fate of Alsace and Lorraine hung in suspense, it never 
occurred either to Frenchmen or to foreigners that there was 
any risk of losing Nice. ‘The Republic is established in hosti- 
lity both to France and to monarchical Italy ; yet it may for 
the time escape suppression from either of its natural enemies. 
Italian troops can scarcely be employed to reduce an Italian 
province under French subjection ; and the French Govern- 
ment has more than enough of urgent business on its hands, 
and it must affect sympathy with upstart Republics. If the 
revolution at Nice is put down by French arms, the party will 
be still further divided, and a diversion will have been 
effected in favour of Germany. On the other hand, the 
Republican Government cannot afford to relinquish territory 
which became French under the Empire. Of the seven and 
a-half millions of Imperialists of March some will survive in 
October, and they will have a formidable argument to use if 
they can show that France has been dismembered. The 
affiliated Republics of the first Revolution were established in 
countries which had never been provinces of France; and 
the fiercest attacks of the Convention were directed against 
seceders who attempted a federal division of the Republic. 
It is probable that the Republicans were driven to Nice by 
the disappointment of their designs upon Rome; and it may 


ing a petty Republic. They require a base of operations 
inst the Italian Monarchy, and they are unanimously and 
entirely devoted to the cause of national unity. For the 
moment they are perhaps safe from interference, for the Italian 
army cannot invade a territory claimed by France, and it is 
doubtful whether the French Government could safely ask 
for the assistance of the King of Iraty to destroy a Republic. 
The possession of Rome will probably be attended by as many 
difficulties as those which followed from the French occupa- 
tion; but it had long been foreseen that Italy must use the 
opportunity which sooner or later could not fail to occur. 


M. THIERS IN ENGLAND. 


M THIERS has come over to England in the capacity of 
e a veteran statesman. He appears not to represent 
any Government or body. No one asked him to come or 
authorised him to come. He has come merely because he 
wished to come, and because he is well-known in England, 
and is generally recognised as a veteran statesman and 
diplomatist. The most he can wish for is to have a good 
diplomatic talk with some of our statesmen here. Lord 
GRANVILLE, who obliges everybody, of course obliged M. 
Tuiers, and “interviewed” him directly he could be rea- 
sonably supposed to be well awake on English soil. It would 
seem that the veteran statesman had really something to sug- 
gest. What struck him as suitable and probable, and alto- 
gether the right thing under all the circumstances, was that 
the chief neutral Powers should at once form themselves 
into an armed league to chase the Germans out of France. 
He did England the honour of applying to her in the first 
instance, possibly because England was so much nearer 
and easier of access than Russia or Austria, and possibly 
because he may have had a dim perception that, unless 
England was idiotic enough to enter into the plot, no 
other Power would dream of joining it. There is something 
almost sublime in the artless audacity of this last effort of 
veteran statesmanship. Here is the statesman who in old days 
steered France to the very edge of a quarrel with England, 
and who has spent the evening of his days in striving to goad 
his countrymen to kick and“beat and kill the Germans before 
they had time to coalesce into a great Power, and he comes over 
here and begs us to form a gigantic league against Germany lest 
France should be gverpowered. What is the good of veteran 
statesmanship ? What benefit does a life of diplomatic experience 
confer on its possessor? What answer did M. Tniers expect to 
get from Lord GranvitLe? The position of England is so 
simple. France, in a moment of profound peace, without any 
provocation, just after she had won what is called a diplo- 
matic victory over Prussia mainly through the interference 
of England, chose to declare war on Germany, with the 
amiable intention of killing many thousands of Germans 
and promenading to Berlin and humbling every German 
in his most sensitive points, and taking away a large slice 
of German territory, merely to show that she was the 
first military Power of Europe, and ought to be looked 
up to accordingly. England keeps quiet. The offence 
against the peace of Europe was flagrant, but England keeps 
quiet for a variety of reasons, one of which we may frankly 
confess was that she was not strong enough to interfere. 
Contrary to all expectation, it is France that has been beaten ; 
it is France that writhes under the grasp of the invader; 
it is France that has exhibited the most signal instance of 


France towards whose capital a promenade is being made ; 


Aad under these circumstances a veteran French statesman 
comes coolly, unasked and unauthorised, to propose that 
England should interfere to prevent the Germans inflicting 


tirely unprovoked, proposed to inflict on them. 


At the same time, for more than one reason, we are very 
glad that M. Tuers has come. His mission and its failure 
may read salutary lessons to his countrymen. He, above all 
Frenchmen, has been the author of that evil policy which 
has culminated in the disaster of the present war. The 
Emperor, it is alleged, has said since his capture that 
he did not wish for war, but was driven into it by the 
force of public opinion in France. He may exaggerate the 
pressure which this influence exercised on his counsels. It 
may be that, if he had been equally wise and honest, he could 
have resisted at all hazards a policy of which he disapproved. 
He is not easily to be acquitted of blame. But it is in- 


be confidently assumed that they have no intention of found- 


B 


military incompetence that modern Europe has seen; it is’ 


and it is France that is threatened with loss of territory. 


on France, under the severest provocation, what France, en-. 


disputably true that he was egged on to a war with Prussia, 
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and the man who most egged and him on was M. 
Turers. That portion of the Opposition which now consti- 
tutes the Provisional Government was always for peace. It 
most honourably and conscientiously distinguished itself by 
an unceasing antagonism to the system of warlike surprises 
out of which the Empire has continually tried to make capital. 
_ But it has always been foiled and baffled by M. Tuers. 
This veteran statesman has screeched aloud for war, and 
especially for war against Germany. He had a name in 
France; he was supposed to be the philosopher of Napo- 
leonism and the apostle of Napoleonic glory. The Emperor 
did not like to be less of a Napo.ron than one of the 
Opposition. 'The Left could make no impression on France 
when they advocated peace while so conspicuous a member 
of the Opposition was the most bellicose man in the Chamber. 
Had M. Turers been for peace in the last few years, it is 
highly probable that France would never have embarked on 
the present insane and unjust war. M. Tuiers, however, 
wished for war, and he got his wish; and now he sees what 
the war he wished for has entailed on his country. Among 
other things he has himself been brought to ask for the pro- 
tection of England, and to ask in vain, because his demand 
was so flagrantly unjust. In no other way could the special 
doctrine he has spent his life in upholding have received so 
conspicuous a discomfiture. This special doctrine is the doc- 
trine that France is a country like no other country ; that its 
soil is peculiarly sacred; that it has a right to determine the 
policy, strength, and relations of all other Powers; and that 
it is entitled to form any fancies it likes, and to announce 
that if these fancies are gratified Europe is to be happy, 
and if they are not gratified then Europe is to be un- 
happy. Under the influence of this doctrine, Frenchmen 
have learnt to offer themselves as, after a sort, the sixth-form 
boys of Europe ; boys, perhaps, like the rest, but peculiar and 
dignified boys, entitled to fag, and enjoying a sacred privilege 
of never being kicked, whatever they do. This conceit has 
done some little harm to Europe, but it has done an immense 
amount of harm to France. It will be a priceless blessing to 
Frenchmen if they get it once for all knocked out of their 
heads. And it may be observed that Englishmen on such a 
point can speak from experience. We, too, have had our 
folly. It was the fashion in days not so very long ago to 
believe that if England held up her little finger all the world 
trembled. We imagined that if we softly murmured 
“ Waterloo,” all Europe would be in a panic. We have been 
undeceived. We have been driven to examine our true 
position. We have learnt to recognise that while we simply 
protect our honour and interests we are very strong, and if 
we rashly interfere we are very weak; and since we have 
learnt this lesson we have been much happier and better for 
knowing it. M. Tars seems to be the schoolmaster appointed 
to instil a similar lesson into France. 


There is also one particular set of Frenchmen who may 
ponder over M, Turers and his mission with eminent advan- 
tage. ‘The Orleanists and the Princes of the House of 
Oreaxs will do well in this crisis of their fortunes to gain 
useful hints from every quarter. All the members of the 
Orueans family have gained golden opinions since they were 
in England. They have been kindly, hospitable, sociable. 
They have lived in quiet dignity, holding themselves aloof from 
all intrigues, and always striving to show that their thoughts 
and hopes were for France and not for themselves. England 
has never seen: a better specimen of the highly bred, highly 
educated Continental gentleman than the Duke of Auma.e, 
and the two sons of the Duke of OrLeans have given the best 

mise of the virtues and capacities of another generation. 

t is possible that the present anarchy in France may end in 
an ORLEANS restoration, and although we very much doubt 
whether the mass of Frenchmen wish for such a restoration, 
or can even conceive what it means, it will receive the sup~ 
rt of a large number of the best and most respectable 
Senden both in the cities and the provinces. But if the 
Orxteans family return to power, they will return under one 
great disadvantage. They have been formed in the school of 
two of the most misguided statesmen of Europe, M. Guizor and 
M. Tuiers. They will have some difficulty in shaking off the 
influence of the narrow religious pedantry and petty philosophic 
intriguing of the former, and the unscrupulous military ambi- 
tion and love of diplomatic bullying of the latter. But what 
is going on now may perhaps provide them with the most 
useful matter for reflection. They may be able when they 
think of Italy to measure how far M. Guizor would have led 
them wrong, and when they think of Germany to estimate the 
disasters into which the policy of M. Tuurrs has plunged the 
gountry over which they naturally hope to rule. Anyhow 


the On.eans Princes, if they are called to rule, have a hard 
task before them. Frenchmen may become fit for constity. 
tional government, but they certainly are not fit at 

and the ordinary Frenchman does not so much dislike ang 
reject the OrLeans family as know and care nothing about 
them. But it will certainly alleviate the difficulties of their 
task if they determine to avoid the errors of the past; and jf 
they will thoroughly think over the present position of the 
veteran statesman, over what he has proposed in France and 
what he now proposes in England, they may get a clue to q 
foreign policy from which they and France may derive indis. 
putable profit. 


THE ENGLISH DEMOCRATS. + 


meetings of real or supposed working-men ‘under 
the presidency of Mr. Beates, and the assemblage of 
a handful of ragamuffins under Mr. Opcer in Hyde Park, 
may perhaps be thought too insignificant for serious notice. 
but it is possible that foreigners, and especially Frenchmen, 
may misapprehend the character of the movement. At the 
beginning of the war the same restless club of agitators ex. 
pressed their disapprobation, not so much of war, as of the 
Kings and Emperors who were supposed to be exclusive} 
concerned in the quarrel. It appears now to have dawned 
on the intelligence of Mr. Opcer that the German nation also 
had an interest in resisting the spoliation of its territory and 
the pretensions of a neighbouring country to interfere in its 
internal affairs. Mr. Beaurs, as a man of education, under. 
stands that partisanship with either belligerent would give 
offence to the other; but, as he has nothing to utter beyond a 
vague aspiration for peace, he might perhaps have contented 
himself with his own philanthropic sentiments instead of call- 
ing a meeting to express them. Mr. Opcer, in the presump- 
tion of passionate ignorance, takes no trouble to conceal his 
sympathy with France, which has, it seems, been hitherto 
prevented by English intrigues from enjoying the blessings 
of a Republic. “In 1848 the tricky statesmen of England 
“especially feared the establishment of a Republic, and they 
“looked about for some dirty instrument to carry out their 
“policy. They found him ready-made, found him in the 
“ Haymarket.” It is not explained by*what means Lord 
Joun Russert, then at the head of the tricky English 
Government, induced the French people to elect his Hay- 
market nominee by universal suffrage as President; but the 
lower class of demagogues know by experience that it is as easy 
to dispense with credibility in their statements as with truth. 
Mr. Opger, whom amateur Liberals have several times ap- 
proved as an eligible candidate for a seat in Parliament, un- 
doubtedly represents the opinions of his faction when he 
applauds a Republic proclaimed bya mob. ‘The constituency 
of the present French Government was as little entitled to 
dictate to the country as the similar body which three or four 
years ago confined its ambition to the destruction of the Hyde 
Park railings. The London agitators are probably not aware 
that the Opcrers of Paris are already dissatisfied with a 
Government which includes several respectable and moderate 
politicians. If the Jacobins displace the Girondins in their 
turn, their accession to power will be welcomed by the 
orators of St. James's Hall. The Parisian rabble occupied itself 
two months ago in cheering the regiments which were starting 
on a pleasant excursion to Berlin. .—_ 


The meeting at St. James’s Hall unanimously voted that 
England ought not to engage in a European war, and one-half 
of those present insisted that the Government should use all 
its efforts to prevent the territorial spoliation of France. Pro- 
fessor BEEsLY, who moved the resolution against the annex- 
ation by Germany of Alsace and Lorraine, seems to have been 
aware that the cheap tender of advice would be neither an 
extraordinary nor an effectual effort in favour of France. 
the meeting voted with him that in a certain contingency 
England should go to war, and then the whole meeting declared 
that war must in any case be avoided. The great majority 
of Englishmen deprecate the severance of Alsace and Lor- 
raine from the country to which in the course of several 
generations they have become strongly attached; but the 
argument which is implied in Mr. Bgesty’s motion is offen- 
sive to the Germans, and untenable in itself. It is un- 
desirable for any State to acquire by conquest provinces which 
are likely to be permanently disaffected; but the infliction of 
a penalty on France might be perfectly justifiable. The entire 
French nation, when it eagerly adopted the Emperor's quarrel, 
intended to seize andretain a large German territory; and having 
lost the game it is liable to pay an equal stake, The renuncia~ 
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tion of a material gain might be suggested by magnanimity and 
prudence, but the abandonment of the prize will not be facili- 
tated by the officious counsels of neutrals. The systematic 
mendacity which seems to be demanded by French public 
opinion renders it difficult for the Germans to display a generous 
moderation; and the bluster which is toomuch encouraged by 
the Government presents additional impediments to peace. 
The journals which boast of the explosion of Laon as an act 
of patriotic treachery are scarcely consistent in blaming the 
English Government for its slackness in mediation. Having 
i of the armies of France, the Germans will not be 
diverted from their purpose by assassins or their abettors; 
and they will regard with contempt M. Jutes Favre’s un- 
seasonable proposals for a union of the Latin race against 
Teutonic supremacy. The Emperor Naporzon had little 
reason to congratulate himself on the use of similar jargon 
asa pretext for the Mexican war. Some of the Opcers or 
working-class agitators of Paris have with characteristic im- 
riety offered their alliance to German workmen in the 
overthrow of the dynasty which has raised Germany to an 
unprecedented height of powerand prosperity. The Emperor 
Napoigon’s affectation of liberating Baden and Bavaria from 
Prussian influence was comparatively reasonable and prac- 
ticable. 

There are probably a few English enthusiasts, of a higher 
order than street demagogues, whose judgment on the merits 
of an international contest will be biassed by their fancy for 
nominally Republican institutions. The American Govern- 
ment has already expressed its irrelevant preference for the 
institution in a foreign country of a form of government which 
is supposed to resemble its own; and the Republicans of Spain 
find encouragement m the abolition of monarchy in France. 
Republican sympathizers fall into the error which they have 
often attributed to the English and European opponents of the 
first French Revolution. The United States have no greater 
right to prefer a French Republic to a Monarchy than that 
which was claimed by the allies who invaded France to restore 
or to avenge Lovis XVI. It is insulting to France, as it is incon- 
sistent with the facts of history, to pretend that the Government 
of Narotzon III. was not voluntarily accepted by the French 
nation. In the latter part of his reign a minority attempted, 


- with partial success, to restrain his absolute power; but seven 


millions and a-half of voters reaffirmed in the spring of 1870 
their preference for the Imperial system to a republic or to a 
constitutional government. ‘The strength which the Oppo- 
sition had acquired was mainly derived from the popular 
apprehension that the foreign policy of the Emperor had been 
too pacific and timid during the progress of Prussia to supre- 
macy inGermany. M. Tuters openly and blamed 
the Government for not interfering in 1866 on behalf of 
Austria, for the purpose of maintaining the dualism or divi- 
sion of Germany. It is impossible to doubt that, if Jena had 
been substituted for Worth, Gravelotte, and Sedan, the 
Emperor would once more have been raised to the summit of 
popularity. If his countrymen think fit to depose him, or to 
acquiesce in his deposition by a paltry Parisian mob, 
foreigners have no right to impeach. their decision; but it 
is not an admirable quality in a nation to make the pos- 
session of sovereign power dependent on military luck. 
Mr. Beates and Mr. Oncrr may profitably reflect whether 
the overthrow of a defeated Emperor is not the converse 
operation to the enthronement of a successful soldier. The 
actual chief of the Provisional Government of France is a 
general who is well known to disapprove of a Republic. If 
General Trocuu should succeed in turning the current of 
fortune, and in expelling the Germans from the soil of France, 
the future Constitution will be determined by the will of the 
Victorious army and of its chief. 

In England those who esteem good order and common 
sense remark with satisfaction that the Republican demagogues 
who profess to represent the working-classes cannot, even in 
the absence of domestic excitement, assemble a numerous 
rabble to listen to their nonsense; but it is not impossible 
that their follies may encourage French Jacobins and irritate 
German patriots. One of their orators having thought fit to 
assert that the recovery of Alsace and Lorraine was not 
desired by the Germans, his statement was emphatically 
contradicted at a meeting of Germans resident in London. 
It appears, indeed, that some of Mr. Opcer’s followers or 
listeners are not prepared to deny the justice of the 
German cause merely because the French have submitted 
to a Republic. At the meeting in Hyde Park it is said that 
the English portion of the crowd expressed sympathy 
with Germany, perhaps because the Irish rabble bawled 
‘for the Republic as thev had lately shouted for the Empire. 


Foreigners who are acquainted with the constitution of Eng- 
lish society will pay little regard to the utterances of the 
would-be leaders of the mob. Ex by the so-called work< 
ing men no meeting has been held in England to consider the 
question of the war; and at agricultural or municipal 
gatherings the speakers have prudently confined themselves to 
harmless generalities and conventional wishes for peace. It 
may be that the Government will have an opportunity, not so 
much of mediation, as of furnishing the Prussian Government 
with an ostentible pretext for entering into negotiations. The 
wish of the entire English community that Paris should be 
saved from bombardment and France from avoidable humi- 
liation will not exercise the slightest influence on German 
policy. If M. Louis Buanc has profited, as a_ political 
observer, by his long residence in England, he will be able to 
inform his Republican friends in Paris that Mr. Beates and 
Mr. Opcer are not yet acknowledged as the legitimate expo- 
nents of English opinion. 


PARIS INVESTED. 
pe eet be in a few days invested. The fair city will 
be surrounded by 300,000 men flushed with victory, 


‘and it is defended by a motley crowd as numerous as, 


but in every other respect vastly inferior to, the investing 
force. We do not purpose here to discuss the probabilities 
of the success either of the attack or the defence. Still 
less do we intend to say anything as to the right of the 
Germans to take every advantage of their unparalleled 
victories in the field. Nor shall we enlarge on what we 
may happen to think would be the best policy of Prussia 
as things stand. All that we are concerned with in these 
observations is the frightful prospect for civilization, and 
for all the highest interests of humanity, which the siege 
of Paris presents. Rome has been taken once and again, 
and we know what came of Axaric and the Constable of 
Bourson in triumph; we know what came of Tirus in 
possession of Jerusalem; we know how Constantinople fared 
under the triumph of the Crescent. But these things happened 
in those fierce old barbarous days. Rome and Constantinople 
were in a sense richer in priceless treasures than even Paris, 
but the value even of Rome and Byzantium to the world 
which then was is as nothing to the value of Paris to the 
world which now is. Certainly the sack of Paris may not be so 
destructive as the sack of Rome; relatively to the conditions 
of society it would be ten times more fatal. And this is a 
matter which concerns humanity in general, and the best in- 
terests of all mankind. The guilt, to whomsoever it must be 
assigned, is greater in this case than in those cases; because 
the assailants know the true character of the loss should Paris, 
and what Paris contains, be destroyed, or irretrievably or even 
seriously damaged. ALaric knew not what he was doing. 
If the worst comes to the worst—that is, if Paris holds 
out, and it is by no means certain that it will not hold 
out—the open city, the streets and squares and public build- 
ings, will be bombarded. Now just let us think what 
bombarding means; its object is that briefly announced in 
the commissions given in naval warfare, to burn, sink, and des- 
troy. This is war, and war of course cannot be conducted 
with bottles of rose-water. But what war means is, 
in the matter of a siege, the greatest possible des- 
truction of life and property, precisely at those points 
where the resistance and defence is supposed to be 
the weakest. The object is to bring the most overwhelm- 
ing destruction where defence is impossible, or the most 
difficult. And, given a siege as a necessity, nobody can object 
to this. It is of no use to interpose sentimental or moral 
objections to this cruel and barbarous necessity. There it is. 
Paris is besieged, and it must take all the consequences of a 
siege. Nobody says that the Germans are not perfectly 
justified in undertaking the siege of Paris; and everybody 
must allow that the French are perfectly justified in de- 
fending Paris. So resolutely are they bent at present on 
defending the capital, that street barricades are already con- 
templated ; and it is probable that mines and all sorts of 
combustible defences are prepared, or will on an extremity be 
resorted to. And should it come to this, or even should it 
stop just short of this—that is, should the siege be protracted 
for six weeks or two months—who can say within what limits 
the destruction would be confined ? 


Yes; but, we are constantly told, it will not come to 
this. The hopelessness of the defence of Paris, when 
France has no army in the field, will be made very 
plain long before the end of six weeks or two montlis, 
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The neutral Powers will make themselves heard. Something 
will intervene. Things will not come to these extremes. We 
may believe that they will not; but keeping in view the 
events of the last two months, theories and hopes and calcula- 
tions about any future had better be dispensed with. The siege 
of Paris is the most improbable of all events; yet it has come 
to pass. And perhaps the defence of Paris may turn out to be 
equally opposed to all example and experience and precedent. 
Why it is so impossible to conjecture the future, is because 
there was never a siege or defence since the world began 
undertaken under the same or similar conditions. The 
nearest parallel is perhaps that of Titus before Jerusalem, 
when, as now in Paris, a vast swarm of country folk was 
swept into the city on the very eve of its investment; 
and though for the moment all is order, patriotism, and a 
stern resolve for defence in the inhabitants of Paris, there is 
as much fierce, wild, emotional fanaticism among the Parisians 
as there was among the Jews; and, unless Paris shall belie all 
its historical precedents, there are enemies enough within its 
walls to reproduce a JouN and a Simon. If the Zealots can re- 
appear this is the time and place for them. When we speak of 
Paris, we speak of Paris with all its monuments and all its 
treasures. Within those fortifications are centered, and are at 
this moment exposed to the most imminent danger of destruc- 
tion, collections and treasures the loss of which would annul 
all civilization. We are not called upon to imitate or 
repeat all M. Hvuao’s shrieking eloquence, but the very 
thought of the Louvre, the Imperial Library, and the Picture 
Galleries exposed to a bombardment, makes one’s blood creep. 
We are so accustomed to think of Paris as the capital of 
luxury and pleasure that we are apt to forget that it is the 
metropolis of letters and art—the very cynosure of civilization. 
In Paris is heaped up not only history, but the materials of his- 
tory ; not only the records of past science, but those registered 
and bequeathed results on which the science of the future de- 
pends; not only the choicest treasures of art, but the con- 
ditions on which art is founded; not only the results of past 
civilization, but the possibilities of progress and future en- 
lightenment. To destroy the contents of Paris would be to 
tear out of the great book of humanity half of its noblest 
pages. 

Yes—again it will be said—but it will not come to this. 
The siege will be conducted on the most humane principles ; 
the great Emathian conqueror bid his followers spare the house 
of Pixparvs, and the pious King WiLHELM, who has been very 
particular about Strasburg Cathedral, will be equally careful 
about Notre Dame and the Sainte Chapelle, and above all 
about the Library and the Louvre, and its galleries of 
Arts and Antiquities. Possibly he will; and yet at Strasburg 
the Library has been destroyed, and an art-loving Kine cannot 
control the range of every projectile. .We much doubt 
whether Prussian artillerists when they lay a gun will think 
much of Raffaelles or the Venus of Melos. Nor does the 
safety of the monuments and art treasures of Paris depend 
alone upon the forbearance or vindictiveness of the besiegers. 
It will be said that the Parisian mob is a very civilized and 
artistic mob. They are not likely to sack the Louvre, and to 
burn the contents of the Library. Perhaps not; though they 
did burn the Archbishop’s library once. But the Louvre is 
safe now because works of art were not destroyed in the 
Reign of Terror; and because in the Revolution of July, 
and during subsequent revolts of the Paris mob, public 
monuments and public property were safe. But these 
hopeful considerations all proceed on the supposition that 
what has been will be again. We venture to suggest 
that the past offers no guarantee for the future. Nobody can 
even guess what the condition of Paris will be three weeks 
hence. Just now, we are told, it presents a most sublime 
spectacle of order, confidence, and patriotism. All factions 
are hushed in the presence of the one great necessity. But 
the thunderstorm overtakes very suddenly as well as very 
violently in Paris. We are incredulous as to all sudden con- 
versions, and most suspicious of the conversion of a mob 
to all social virtues. Two months ago the Parisians, who are 
now caricaturing and reviling the Emperor, were kissing his 
stirrup. The Parisians are even now, when we are asked 
to be so very confident about them, at the height of confidence 
and in the wildest tumults of despair twice within eight- 
and-forty hours. And the calmness and resolution and great- 
heartedness which is said now to prevail may take a very 
different turn when the first Prussian gun is fired. To 
rely for the safety of Paris and the contents of Paris on 
the continuance of Parisian patriotism is but to lean on a 
broken reed. Admitting that the garrison can be relied on 
tor prowess, that the rural Mobiles can be turned into decent 


soldiers, and that General Trocuu and the Provisional Govern. 
ment will do their best to preserve order—and we do not 
despair even of M. Rocuerort for this purpose—there remain 
the dangerous classes, which, even after the expulsion of the 
useless mouths, must reach a terrible cipher. Here isthe worst 
danger of Paris. Nobody can say how large, after a week or 
two’s misery, terror, and scarcity, if not starvation, the dan- 
gerous class may not become. Even quiet folks become 
dangerous, rapacious, vindictive, and sanguinary under the 
influence of mortal terror. The population of Paris is already 
lashed into a frenzy; but frenzy may take all sorts of shapes, 
The Parisians have been reminded of the burning of Moscow: 
and though Paris will not burn as Moscow burned, or os 
the London of 1666 burned, we cannot think without horror 
of a patriotic immolation of Paris. No doubt General Trocay 
and the Government would not lend themselves to any such 
absurd fanaticism ; but we are thinking of Paris in a state of 
anarchy, and a million and a half of people mad with ey. 
evil passion, and wholly or half starving, may hardly know 
themselves. They will have been familiarized with burn. 
ings; for all the woods and forests around Paris—St. Ger. 
mains, St. Cloud, and, we suppose, Versailles—are to be, or 
are already, fired. The trenches are to be filled, so it is said, 
not with water, but with living fire. Paris with its gas cut 
off, and its stores of petroleum and nitro-glycerine and other 
military combustibles, may be at the mercy of any band 
of fanatics who may think it a patriotic duty not to let 
Paris and the Louvre become a booty to the German 
barbarians. That this contingency of a fanatical destruction 
of Paris by the Parisians themselves is not so violently im- 
probable the recent incident at Laon shows. We believe 
and hope that the destruction of the citadel of Laon was an 
accident, and there is no ground whatever for attributing it to 
the Commandant. But it is just possible that the crime may 
have been perpetrated by some flaming fanatic, and, what is 
even more serious, the Parisians are disposed to accept this 
view, and treat the event as an act of patriotic heroism. This 
deed may have its emulators ; and the spirit which instigated it, 
or to which it is attributed, is of no good omen for the safety 
of Paris. The Germans are a very civilized and cultivated 
and esthetic race, but we have not much confidence in the 
reverence shown for art or letters or monuments in a sack, 
The Duke of Fitzsames, and he is a respectable authority, 
announces horrid deeds perpetrated by the Prussians at 
Bazeilles. Both sides are getting savage, and if things go on, 
will become more savage. England and France are very con- 
servative of works of art, but the wanton destruction which 
they perpetrated in China is not forgotten. We remember the 
sack of Delhi, and the devastation which we committed on that 
occasion. The dangers which at this moment threaten Paris 
are dangers to the whole world, and to all those interests 
and acquirements which make our modern civilization what 
it is. We have not that excuse of ignorance and barbarism 
which Goths and Turks had. Nay, we may, and Prussians 
may, deplore the ruin of which they may say they are the 
unwilling instruments. But as far as arts, letters, and civi- 
lization are concerned—to say nothing now of other interests— 
we cannot think of the situation in Paris without a shiver of 
horror and fear. 


LAWYERS IN INDIA, 


bbe official announcement regarding the reported mutiny 
of a native regiment at Allahabad in North-Western 
India is not free from ambiguity, for it leaves it uncertain 
whether the fact of a regiment having laid down its arms is 
meant to be denied, or whether, the act being admitted, it is 
denied to have proceeded from a spirit of insubordination. 
But it can scarcely be doubted that the India Office has com- 
municated by telegraph with the Indian Government, and 
finds the local authorities to be free from all uneasiness on 

subject of the native army. Since the recent series of alarm- 
ing telegrams began to appear, the latest Indian newspapers 
have been diligently searched by many in this country, but 
they fail to furnish any explanation of the panic which seems 
to have undoubtedly prevailed. It is just possible that the irri- 
tation of the English residents on the subject of the Income-tax, 
which appears to have increased rather than otherwise, has led 
them to assume the existence of a corresponding discontent 
among the natives, although it was expressly stated in the 
discussions on the tax that it affected a very small class, and 
that native officers and soldiers were to be exempted from 
it. Meantime the files of Indian papers recently arrived 
contain matter which probably has no bearing on the Alla- 
habad incident, but which certainly shows the recklessness 
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with which Englishmen are capable of behaving in a country 
parely recovered from the great Mutiny of 1857, and still 
distracted with rumours of rebellion and military insubordina- 
tion. But for the recent telegrams we might not have paid 
attention to certain proceedings in the High Court at Calcutta ; 
but, taken in connexion with the uncomfortable reports 
brought by the telegraph, they furnish most amazing reading. 
The subject of these proceedings was the detention as State 
risoners of certain alleged Wahabee conspirators. Who are 
the Wahabee Mahometans has not probably been forgotten 
by the readers of Mr. Patgrave’s volumes on Central Arabia. 
They are fanatical Mahometan Puritans, with a strong touch 
of the Quaker and a still stronger touch of the Covenanter. 
In Arabia, where they have established a State on their own 
principles, their Quaker peculiarities are chiefly brought out, 
and there they are remarkable for their rigid observance of 
minute ceremonial prohibitions. In other countries, where 
they are compelled to live under Governments not of their 
own model, they have even more about them of the Cove- 
nanter than of the Quaker, and even Mahometan States find 
their pretensions dangerous. Neither the SuLTan nor the Pasha 
of Eaypt would tolerate avowed Wahabecism, which denies the 
Jegitimacy even of Mahometan rule, if not in conformity with 
the tenets of the sect. In India they are said to be not very 
numerous and not very popular with the general Mahometan 
community, but it need scarcely be stated that their political and 
religious principles make it almost impossible for them to 
reconcile themselves with the infidel English Government. A 
-considerable number of them actually emigrated, after their 
conversion to Wahabeeism, into the territory of the wild 
Mahometan tribes beyond the North-Western frontier, and 
‘there founded a colony of which the acknowledged basis was 
tual hostility to the Christians who govern in India. In- 
deed, for eight or nine years the Indian Government has been 
engaged in a contest with them both in and out of India. 
One of the bloodiest of the little Indian wars, known as the 
Umbeyla campaign, was undertaken in 1863 to force the 
frontier tribes to remove the emigrant Wahabees from a spot 
in dangerous proximity to the border, and, ever since, the 
Indian police has been busy in detecting and tracking their 
accomplices in India itself. More than one conviction for 
treasonable proceedings has been obtained against members of 
the sect, but it would appear that latterly the Indian Govern- 
ment has adopted the expedient of detaining some leaders of 
higher social position as State prisoners, instead of prosecuting 
them. It was at first alleged that these State prisoners had 
been harshly treated, but this charge was abandoned, and in 
fact it seems that the law under which they are confined 
expressly provides for their being kindly and liberally 
treated. 


About a month ago Mr. CuisHotm Anstey, who appears to 
have gone straight from Bridgewater to Bombay, and from 
Bombay to Calcutta, moved in the High Court for a writ of 
habeas corpus to bring up the Wahabee prisoners, who do 
not, however, appear to be confined in Calcutta itself. We 
are sincerely sorry that we cannot reprint the speech which 
Mr. Anstey addressed to the Court. No abridgment can give 
an adequate idea of it, and yet, however shortly stated, some 
ofthe arguments and assertions—which seem to have been 
widely circulated by the native press—will probably occasion 
very serious reflections. We pass by some extravagant attacks 
on the Governor-Generat and the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, and a threat to prosecute them in Westminster Hall. 
Nor is it worth while to notice, except for its oddity, Mr. 
Axstey’s argument about the law, passed in 1818, under 
which the prisoners were detained. All subjects of the 
QueEN, he contended, whether born in England or not, were 
entitled to the benefits of Magna Charta, and this Indian law, 
being in contradiction with Magna Charta, was absolutely void. 
The really serious part of Mr. AnsTEY’s speech was the in- 
ference which he based upon his main proposition. He 
asserted that the enactment of the law of 1848 relieved 
the natives of India from allegiance to the QuEEN. Allegiance, 
he said, and protection went together; and the Indian Govern- 
ment in passing this law had violated its duty of protection, 
and had thus absolved its subjects from the duty of obedience. 
We should be sorry to misrepresent Mr. Anstey on such a 
point, and we give him the benefit of the chance of his having 
been mistaken by the Indian reporters; but we see that the 
counsel for the Crown protested against his dangerous lan- 
guage, and as it reaches this country it undoubtedly implies 
that if the Court declared—as it did in effect—the law of 1818 
to be valid, the natives of India would be free to rebel. Place 
and circumstance take Mr. Anstey’s sayings out of the cate- 
gory of absolute nonsense. He spoke in Bengal Proper, and 


therefore in the midst of a population doubtless extremely un- 
warlike, but extremely quick to appreciate the significance 
of an argument, and well provided with newspapers in which 
originate probably all the rumours which spread among the 
more warlike and more uncultivated Indian races. The 
principal native journal of Bengal has in fact reprinted this 
part of Mr. Anstey’s speech with the remark that “a master- 
“‘ mind has appeared in India.” 

The Judge or Judges who were addressed by Mr. Anstey 
cannot of course be blamed for listening patiently to vitupe- 
ration of the GovERNOR-GENERAL even in a country where the 
toleration of disrespect is an admission of inferiority, or for 
carefully weighing the value of an argument that rebellion 
had become lawful because a law had been passed which may 
be favourably compared with the English statutes suspending 
the Habeas Corpus Act, and which by a Government of the 
Oriental type would be regarded as a measure of supremely 
ridiculous leniency. But the ultimate decision, as reported 
by telegraph, challenges grave attention. The Court moved by 
Mr. Anstey seems to have been that branch of the existing High 
Court which represents and continues an older tribunal, the 
Supreme Court. Now the Supreme Court was in fact the local 
civil and criminal Court of the City of Calcutta. The strange- 
ness of an application of the nature of Mr. AnsTEyY’s to a 
Court like ,this is not easily described, but some idea of 
it may be conveyed if we suppose that Mr. Commissioner 
Kerr was asked to issue a mandamus to compel Lord Gran- 
VILLE to negotiate an armistice between France and Prussia. 
The Judge is stated to have decided that, Magna Charta not- 
withstanding, the Legislature of our great Eastern dependency 
may make a law for the libera custodia of State prisoners; 
and he probably declined to admit that this involved a per- 
mission to the natives of India to rebel. But the telegraph 
adds that he further decided he had power to issue a habeas 
corpus beyond the limits of Calcutta. This decision, if here- 
after sustained, is extremely serious, so much so that we trust 
it has been misdescribed or imperfectly described. Under 
the writ of habeas corpus all forms of restraint may be 
examined and tested, but who shall say what forms of con- 
straint exist in the depths of native Indian society? Are 
gentlemen sent out for purely judicial purposes from the 
Temple and Lincoln’s Inn, and sitting in a corner of the 
country, to probe the recesses of the Oriental family, and to 
say whether conjugal power or paternal power is properly 
exercised? The interesting person who is just leaving us, 
Mr. Kesuus CHuNDER SEN, is said to have stated that no 
native of India knew accurately whether he was legally 
married or not. If so, let it not be forgotten that under the 
proceedings on a habeas corpus every question connected with 
the law of marriage can be opened. 

The sequel of the case, as described by the latest telegrams, 
is all but incredible. Mr. Cuisnotm Anstey, when the habeas 
corpus was refused, moved for a writ of mainprise. The 
Judge took time to consider, and then solemnly decided that 
the writ of mainprise was obsolete. At any other time we 
might be disposed to describe a formal argument about main- 
prise by Englishmen in India, and a formal decision that the 
writ could not issue in India because it was obsolete in Eng- 
land, as examples of English eccentricity carried to the 
furthest point. At this moment, however, in presence of the 
hardest realities of national life, we can only speak of these 
proceedings as melancholy follies. 


PARIS AND THE REPUBLIC. 


HE fortune of war has made Paris the common centre of 
political and military interest. While soldiers of every 
army in the world are watching the result of an undertaking 
almost without parallel at once for boldness of conception and 
completeness of execution, politicians of every country are 
equally intent on a defence conducted under conditions which 
have never before been brought together in one place. For 
the first time in history, a great capital in the modern sense 
of the word is to be formally besieged. Even if we leave 
all the military probabilities out of consideration, this fact 
alone supplies ample food for speculation. In ordinary sieges 
the numerical proportions of the garrison and the civil popu- 
lation are altogether different. According to the last census 
Paris contained more than 1,600,000 inhabitants, and when 
the large influx from the surrounding country has been 
set against the general emigration of foreigners and the 
well-to-do classes, it is probable that the total has not 
been greatly altered. Of this total 300,000 or 400,000 
are soldiers of one kind or another. Will the remainder be 
a source of strength or of weakness? They have the capa~ 
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city for playing either part. They may make a reserve which 
will be practically inexhaustible, or they may exert a degree of 
pressure upon the troops which may be fatal to all hope of 
prolonged resistance. Two elements in particular enter into 
the calculation as to the action of which it would be the ex- 
treme of rashness to hazard any prediction. These are the 
bourgeoisie and the “ dangerous classes.” It is often assumed 
that the shop-keeping citizen is the least likely man in the 
world to stand the privations and sufferings of a protracted 
siege. This estimate is chiefly derived froma study of his 
character in ordinary times, and it should not be forgotten that 
the argument from what men are in repose to what they are 
in excitement has sometimes proved fallacious. The Paris 
bourgeois may be no better than he is painted by aristocratic 
or military pencils; but he may be destined to add one more 
to the list of instances of how unsafe it is to judge men 
on the testimony of their detractors. The dangerous classes 
have been detailed, by the general voice of the English public, 
for the work of pillaging Paris under cover of the Prussian 
attack, nor can it be denied that they are very well fitted by 
training and antecedents for the discharge of this func- 
tion. But men do not always take most kindly to that 
for which they are best fitted, and the roughs of Paris 
may yet display that enthusiastic patriotism which occasionally 
manifests itself in unexpected places. The siege of Paris 
may be regarded by moralists and politicians with something 
of the same interest with which astronomers view an eclipse 
of the sun. It may tell them nothing new, but it may also 
be fertile in new and startling discoveries, 


In the interval afforded by the necessary delays of the 
advance of a great army, the attention of the Government 
and the people has been more and more absorbed by the 
preparations for defence. M.Gampetra did all he could to 
mark his entry upon office by a use of the power of patronage 
which recalls the division of the spoils which follows upon a 
party triumph in the United States. But he had not time to 
carry ‘the disturbing process very far down the official 
hierarchy. In his Circular to the new Prefects he makes 
such arrangements as he can for the prosecution of the 
same process by his subordinates. Wherever, he says, 
the Municipal Councils have been elected under the influence 
of liberal and democratic feeling, let them become your chief 
helpers. Wherever, on the contrary, they represent only 
retrograde tendencies, replace them with provisional munici- 
palities. Considering that, except in the great towns, nearly 
every local authority in France has been appointed by the late 
Government, or elected with an eye to its favour, this is not 
very unlike a general notice to quit. How it will work will 
depend im a great measure upon the discretion shown by the 
Prefects in carrying out M. Gampetta’s instructions. If they 
take them as merely an authorization to dismiss any officials 
who are likely to turn the powers conferred on them for the de- 
fence of the country tothe furtherance of Imperialist intrigues, 
‘no harm will come of the Circular. If, on the contrary, they 
interpret them as a positive injunction to make a clean sweep 
. -of-every municipality which is not animated by a sufficiently 
ardent Republicanism, the result may be extremely disastrous. 
It is of the last importance to France in her present extre- 
mity that her people should seem as well as be united in 
opposition to the invader, and if no Frenchman is held 
worthy to take part in the defence of the nation unless he 
is a certificated Republican, the new order of things will be 
undermined by the same double purpose which wrought so 
much injury under the former system. The Empire fought 
first for itself and next for France. If the Republic is to 
follow the same course, it cannot hope for any better success. 
In theory, no doubt, M. Gampetra would admit this. In the 
very next paragraph of his circular he charges the new Pre- 
fects to have no thought but for the war, and the measures 
which the war entails, to aim at obtaining union and confi- 
dence by diffusing calm and security, and to use their authority 
to adjourn every question which does not bear on the national 
defence. The convocation of the Electoral Colleges for the 16th 
of next month is quite in harmony with this advice. The Pro- 
visional Government justly feel that until a really represen- 
tative Assembly has been brought together, they have no 
adequate answer to the assertion that they speak for Paris, not 
for France. A body which is competent to offer or reject 
conditions of peace must be competent to pronounce upon 
the precise form of government which it wishes to see esta- 
blished in France. Even those who lay most stress upon the 
acclamations which they hold to have consecrated the Republic, 
cannot deny to it the title of a Constituent Assembly. But if 
France is to enter once more upon-the business of constitution- 
making, it is important that she should approach the task 


with as much calmness and impartiality as she can command: 
and a general displacement of all the existing authorities, no. 
matter how remote may have been their connexion with. the. 
dethroned dynasty, does not seem the best way of arriving at: 
this desirable end. 


With this exception the Provisional Government have be. 
haved extremely well. No revolution was ever accomplished 
with so little violence. Whether the good example of Paris, 
has everywhere been followed is not so certain; but at pre-. 
sent General Trocnu and his colleagues can hardly be held 
responsible for what gocs on beyond the fortifications, MM, 
Favre’s candid admission that he preferred to have M. Rocur- 
ForT inside the Government rather than outside it has been 
fully justified by events. The typical demagogue has be- 
come by all accounts a moderate and practical politician, 
His prompt severance of his connexion with the Marseillaise, 
and his emphatic condemnation of the mcendiary and un- 
patriotic tone given to that notorious journal by those who. 
succeeded to the control of it, are greatly to M. Rocuerorr’s. 
credit. If it is true that he was the first to suggest General 
Trocnu as President of the Provisional Government, he must. 
be set down as the latest and most striking instance of the 
sobering effects of responsibility and power. It remains to. 
be seen whether his influence over the more violent Repub- 
licans will survive the change. To determine this, we must 
know a good deal better than we yet do how much of the 
remarkable popularity hitherto enjoyed by M. Rocuerorr is 
due to his personal character, and how much to the fact that he 
happened to represent a peculiar and extreme phase of public: 
opinion. Men have won power by no more worthy means 
than the author of Za Lanterne, and then used it in a way 
which made the world forget the manner in which it 
had been attained. The first part of their career has been 
a sort of stooping to conquer; they have only floated with 
the current until they had studied it enough to make it bear: 
them where they wished to go. If M. Rocuerort has any 
ambition of this sort, if he aims at being the Mmazeav of 
the new Revolution, he has work enough before him. A 
successful defence of Paris would give the Provisional Go- 
vernment a place in the affections of the French people from 
which it would be difficult, at least for the moment, to de- 
throne them. But if it is their fate to encounter the last. 
and greatest of the reverses of this memorable campaign, 
they will find a self-constituted successor waiting to take 
their place. The extreme democracy has avowed already 
that it has no confidence in any member of the Govern- 
ment except M. Rocuerort, and it is but a short step 
from this to the discovery that M. Rocnerort himself has. 
been spoiled by his new associates and must be content to- 
perish with them. When this little interval has been traversed 
will come the real trial of his influence over the populace 


AMERICA AND THE WAR, 


Wwe the French Republic was proclaimed, the Presi- 
dent of the Unirep Srares instructed the American 
Minister by telegraph to recognise the new Government. 
Although, according to modern doctrines, one nation has no 
concern with the internal affairs of another, the Americans. 
have always indulged themselves in the harmless pleasure of 
affecting a preference for republican institutions in all parts 
of the world. At the very commencement of the civil war,. 
when it was suggested that the differences between the 
Northern and Southern States should be referred to the arbi- 
tration of the English Government, Mr. Szwarp grandilo- 
quently replied that he would submit to the interference of 
no foreign Power, and least of all to the judgment of a 
European monarchy. Nine-tenths of the American people 
would be delighted if Mr. Beates and Mr. Opaer could treat. 
the English monarchy as their followers served the Hyde Park 
railings. Although the French Empire had been generally 
regarded with deference and admiration, the nomination of a 
Provisional Government by a mob has been warmly approved 
by the American people; nor is it improbable that the 
national sympathy, which had previously inclined to the 
Germans, will be partially diverted to the French, as long as 
they maintain republican forms. Fortunately for the Ameri- 
cans, the war is distant from their shores; and the change 
which may probably take place in the European balance 
of power will to them be only a subject of curiosity. 
When the Government of Washington more than twenty 
years ago proposed to recognise the independence of Hun- 
gary, its intervention in a remote quarrel merely amounted 
to an abstract expression of opinion. At the beginning of the 
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war thie North-German Government made a cheap bid 
American approval by renouncing the right, which could 
of interfering ‘with commercial 
At’ the time of the Congress of Paris President 
Pierce and Mr. Marcy had proposed that maritime trade 
‘should during war be exempt from capture by an enemy’s 
ships; but when Lord PaLmerston indicated a leaning to the 
‘American doctrine, the offer was summarily withdrawn. The 
Government of the United States prudently leaves the ques- 
tion open ; and it is probable that Germany, when it becomes 
maritime Power, will revert to the ancient law of the sea. 
The announcement of its liberal intentions produced only a 
courteous acknowledgment ; and the French Government was 
not asked ta relinquish the advantages which it derived from 
its maritime superiority: The establishment of the Republic 
in France appealed more directly to popular sympathy or 
judice. It could not be that the mass of Ameri- 
cans should question the right of the Paris mob to reverse the 
decision of the entire population of France. If their own 
were turned out of doors by an armed rabble, they 
would form a different judgment of the comparative rights of 
the populace and the people. 

M. Jutes Favre replied to the communication of the 
American Minister with effusive gratitude, and popular 
assemblages of soldiers and civilians ratified the official 
acknowledgments. It was fortunate that the American papers 
are not generally read in Paris, for few Frenchmen would 
appreciate the singularly practical view which the Presipent 
seems to have taken of the war. No interest in the triumph 
of political justice, or even in military organization, diverted 
General Grant's attention from the patriotic inquiry whether 
the slaughter of hundreds of thousands of men, the victory of 
Germany and the humiliation of France, might not probably 
put money into the pockets of his fellow-citizens. “ ‘The war,” 
said the Present to an inquisitive newspaper reporter, 
“ will raise values in Europe. Iron and leather and coal will 
“ advance there, and then we can compete with them without 
“4 tariff. The war will be a self-imposed high tariff, imposed 
“on every article of foreign importation. This war [and 
“here the General was enthusiastic] will be the greatest 
“blessing that could be afforded to America. It will raise 
“Europe up to an equilibrium of prices and labour. Our 
“factories will start again. Importations will cease, They 
“will no longer be able to make a coat cheaper in Hurope 
“than in thiscountry. Our breadstuffs and bacon will have to 
“furnish their quarter-masters’ department indirectly. Pork 
“ will advance,and general farm produce will bring correspond- 
“ing high figures if the war lasts, as I now think it will.” The 
range of General Grant’s attainments in political economy is 
well known; nor is it surprising that he should exult in the 
dearness and scarcity of all the luxuries and necessaries of 
life. In the sanguine hope that importations would cease, 
General Grant could not be expected to reflect that goods are 
imported because they are wanted, and that consumers, form- 
ing the mass of the population, are entitled to a certain regard, 
after monopoly has been amply satiated. The philanthropy 
and cosmopolitan statesmanship of the Prestpent’s views are 
newer and more amusing than his desire for the abolition of 
commerce. Mr. Briaut’s celebrated wish that Savoy and 
Nice should perish rather than that England should go to war, 
though it was thought to approach the verge of permissible 
national selfishness, is far transcended by General Grant's 
complacent: prophecy that the curse which has fallen on 

ope will prove an eminent blessing to America. France 
may fall, but pork will rise, and Cincinnati will profit by the 
possible bombardment of Paris. ‘The Presipent’s narrowness 
isnot perhaps unexampled ; but few persons as highly placed 
‘aré in the habit of expressing themselves with equally simple 
candour. It is understood that the American Ministers at 
Berlin and Paris have been instructed to intimate the readimess 
of their Government to tender its good offices, if at any time 
they are available in aid of negotiation. There can be no 
doubt that the suggestion is made in perfect good faith; but 
a captious Prussian diplomatist might cause some embarrass- 
ment by commenting on the anomalous position of peace- 
makers to whom war is an unmixed blessing. If King 
and to suspen: march German armies, might 
perhaps recede imstead of advancing, and the Lam © 
anticipations of the Presmpent would be disappointed. 


It is due to the more intelligent portions of the American 
community to admit that their sympathies in the war were 
largely determined by the justice of the quarrel. The shame- 
less cynicism of the pretext which was used to bring on the 
Tupture excited general indignation ; and the military superi- 


ority of the Germans, while it excited even surprise in 
America than in England, attracted just iration. Pro- 
fessional politicians inclined’ to the German side for the 
obvious reason that it was supported eA one or two millions 
of voters. The German citizens of the United States, though 


‘many of them had left their native country in diseontent, are 


as unanimously and heartily devoted to the national cause 
as if they still resided in Germany. For the most part 
they belong to the Republican party, but for the moment 
they care more for the triumph of the German arms than for 
the petty struggles of American factions. It would have been 
useless for candidates to ask for a German vote unless they 
were prepared to avow their goodwill to the German Govern- 
mentand army. The ial excitement in favour of the 
French Republic will have little influence on electoral caleu- 
lations. From the expressions of opinion at Berlin, at Munich, 
and at Baden, the opinions of the German citizens of the 
United States may be easily inferred. The Democrats are 
playing into the hands of‘ their opponents by adopting the 
unreasoning partisanship of the Irish, who in America as in 
Ireland loudly advocate the cause of France. Injustice, 
Catholicism, and supposed hostility to England fully account 
for the Irish preference; and the managers of the Democratic 
party are always compelled to flatter the prejudices of a 
numerous and ignorant class of supporters. The Irish in 
America outnumber the Germans, but their political influence 
is principally felt in the great cities on the coast. In the 
present controversy the Germans are more thoroughly earnest 
than the Irish, who are only impelled by a vague desire to 
support the wrongdoer. 

The interest of the war is naturally less exclusive in the 
United States than in England. The preparations for the 
autumn elections absorb general attention, since it happens 
that in the present year a new House of Representatives is to 
be chosen. The Southern States, which will, for the first time 
since the war, have a voice in the election, may perhaps re- 
turn a majority of Democratic members; but it is not pro- 
bable that the next Congress will disturb the supremacy of 
the Republicans. Both parties are becoming weary of the 
obsolete issues on which they have contended for ten years ; 
but both are afraid to rest their claims to power on the 
economical questions which are gradually assuming practical 
importance. In the absence of‘any marked division of policy, 
sectional combinations are, as on many former occasions, 
struggling to assume the rank of parties. A meeting or con- 
gress of delegates from Trade-Unions lately determined to 
form a party of labour for the avowed purpose of promoting 
the interests of the working-class as against the rest of the 
community. The regular managers will probably contrive to 
break up the organization by judicious pledges which it may 
not be necessary to redeem. The advocates of the rights of 
labour propose, as might have been expected, to fix a low rate 
of interest by law, to create an inconvertible paper currency, 
and to repudiate the debt; but the vagaries of economical 
revolutionists do little harm in a country which is mainly 
governed by the delegates of freehold proprietors. 'The party 
of labour cherishes for a class the same naked selfishness 
which in a patriotic form inspires President Grant’s lucubra- 
tions on the French and German war. The recipients of 
wages might become formidable but for the fact that they 
form a small minority of the whole community. The Socialist 
artisans of France and Germany are comparatively more 
powerful; but they also, in the great towns, are 
largely outnumbered. It is not unlikely that, as the elections 
approach, it will be found convenient to appeal to the sympa- 
thies of the voters with Germany or with France, rather than 
to their opinions on domestic politics. The Democrats and 
their French allies will have a great advantage in represent- 
ing the cause of the weaker belligerent and of the Republic. 
The war which commenced with wanton French aggression 
has unexpectedly become defensive, and all foreigners would 
agree in lamenting any injury which might be inflicted on the 
city of Paris. If the war proceeds there may be some con- 
solation in the probably continued advance of pork. 


THE WAR OF 1870. 
Ix. 
Ww: traced in our last number the combinations by which 
Mo.rke prepared beforehand to intercept the army of 
MacMason, should a march round the northern flank of the 


Germans prove to be the Marshal’s real design. Certain | 


critics have not unreasonably ore that the announce- 
ment made on the 25th at Berlin, the Crown Prince and 
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the troops not kept before Metz had “ resolutely entered on 
“ their march to Paris,” may have been a bait thrown cleverly 
out by the German strategist to encourage his enemy in the 
attempt to relieve Bazamne. If such finesse were used in 
words, it was scarcely borne out in action, since the new 
Fourth Army was allowed at the very same time to show 
itself before Verdun, where the arrival of a considerable 
force, noticed as “‘ some thousands of Prussians,” was known 
at Paris on the 26th; and it was also telegraphed thence— 
to MacMaunon, no doubt, as well as to less important 
people—that “ Prussian troops a to be on their 
“way to Varennes and Stenay.” Add to these facts 
that the Berlin Correspondent of the Times was allowed on 
the 27th to telegraph the formation of the Fourth Army, 
which was declared to be meant “to cover the flank of,” not 
to follow, the Crown Prince’s, and it becomes impossible to 
see why MacMauoy, or those who guided him from Paris—if 
his movements really were subject to the orders of the 
Ministry—should have chosen to believe that the corps 
known to be marching from Metz to support the attack on 
Paris were to keep out of his way. It would appear rather 
that he was vastly over-sanguine. Possibly he thought his 
troops would take heart in the advance, and though he must, 
from his advices, have known that he would find some part of 
the enemy north of Verdun (Stenay, where they were heard 
of, be it remembered, is but ten miles from Mouzon, the pas- 
sage where his right column was to cross the Meuse), yet he 
may have hoped that they would be disseminated in their 
advance, and therefore weak at the points of contact. Cer- 
tainly he never anticipated the rapid unbroken flank march 
which brought the Crown Prince upon him almost at the mo- 
ment of his meeting the Fourth Army ; and the importance of 
this movement will best be understood by our readers if they 
bear in mind what we showed last week, that one corps of 
the latter was actually separated from the other two by the 
Meuse when the rencontre occurred. The German army had 
at this time attained such confidence in itself, and such moral 
superiority over its opponents, as to warrant much boldness ; 
and the division of their forces which closed every avenue 
eastward against Macmauon was fully justified by the event. 


It is almost a truism to remark that the higher training of 
the Prussian service over that of Napotzon has told in 
nothing so much as in the superiority of their outposts and 
advanced guards. But the French have not even the con- 
solation of ascribing their late rout before Beaumont to the 
effect of practice gained in the Prussian field-maneuvring, 
since it is beyond question that it was the leading division of 
the First Bavarians, under a general (SteraN) who made no 
special name in 1866 when fighting against his present 
allies, that crept in upon the flank of De Fatty, and 
began the rout which was kept up the whole afternoon of the 
30th. Here the French occupied the very ground on which 
the right of the Third Army was to unite with the left of the 
Fourth. Had they been vigilant in their outlook towards the 
south, and guarded the cross-roads leading thence upon their 
right in strength, their adversaries would hardly have dared 
to effect the junction of the Third and Fourth Armies by a 
single road close to ground held by De Famtty, and that 
afternoon at least might have been gained to MacMaunon. 
And the affairs at Buzancy and Stenay on the preceding days 
might, one would suppose, have roused a spirit of activity in 
the most careless statf officer. Not the commonest precaution, 
however, was taken. The enemy walked straight upon and 
into the camp of General Guyot, and that hurried movement 
northward of MacManon’s centre began which it only 
needed energetic following up, on the part of Der Tann (who 
commanded the Bavarians) and of the Fourth Corps on his 
right, to convert into a hurried retreat from point to point, 
which brought what was now the centre of the united Ger- 
man line so far forward as to turn both extremities of 
the French. Dovay’s corps to the west at Stonne found its 
flank threatened, and began to fall back from the strong posi- 
tiqn it had taken up to check the Eleventh Prussian. Ducror’s 
and Lesrun’s, on the further side of the Meuse, sure that 
morning of reaching Montmédy, had met with and been 
checked by the Twelfth Corps; and now, hearing the thunder 
of the guns close to their rear at Mouzon, as the converging 
forces of Der Tanw and the Prussians of the Fourth Army 

.drove De Fatty pell-mell towards the bridge at that place, 
they fell back in precipitation to the heights of Vaux, from 
which they had started gaily a few hours before, and thence 
at nightfall on Sedan, yielding Carignan on the extreme French 
left to the Saxons, who, but for the late hour and exhaustion, 
should have cut Dr Fatty off. 


Thus ended the fatal 30th of August. The Prussians were 


now in line from Stonne across the Meuse, near Mouzon, to 
Carignan, holding this from right to left with the Saxons of the 
Twelfth, the Fourth, First Bavarians, and Eleventh Corps suc. 
cessively.. The Guards, Second Bavarians, and Fifth Corps had 
now come up in second line to these, and the Sixth Corps 
and Wurtemberg division, making the eight and a-half co 
united by Motrxe’s orders, were to the rear and left re~ 
spectively. Mindful of the possibility of the enemy’s escape 
westward, the Crown Prince had, during the fighting of the 
day, been pushing his cavalry towards the Meuse in that 
direction, to occupy all possible outlets against detachments 
of the enemy, and to keep clear his own approaches to the 
river below Sedan. The French in the early night and at 
daybreak were retiring on Sedan, and the two corps, Ducror’s 
and Lesrun’s, which were to the eastward on the 3oth, being 
the nearest, came in first; Dovay’s and De Fatty’s following 
them and approaching the town by all the roads from the 
south. 

MacManon had now to make up his mind, and that 
speedily, to some decisive course. That of forcing his way 
onwards with troops demoralized by their rapid retreat, and 
by the defeat which had cost them thousands of prisoners and 
many guns, must be abandoned. Indeed, the Germans now 
held Mouzon and Carignan, the two points through which he 
had attempted to pass eastward, and so completely barred the 
roads to Montmédy. It remained, therefore, either to attack the 
enemy before the latter could further concentrate, or to attempt 
to slip from him by a rapid flank marchon Méziéres, or to remain 
solely on thedefensive. The first would have been the natural 
course had the Marshal and his army had mutual confidence 
in each other’s powers. It would have been consonant with 
the old reputation and tactics of the French service, and, if 
conducted with skill, there seemed in theory no reason why a. 
bold attack should not have severed the extended line held by 
the enemy, and crushed the portion assailed. But MacManon 
was an old enough soldier to know the full truth of the maxim 
that in war “the moral force is to the physical as three to 
“one,” and to feel that his troops wanted the discipline, 
energy, and heartiness necessary for any such sudden com- 
bination. Why, feeling this, he should not have instantly 
dispatched Ducror or Lesrun to seize and guard the passages. 
of the Meuse below Sedan, and, sacrificing perhaps a single 
corps to this duty, have filed the rest of the army at once 
behind it on Méziéres, by the roads on the north side 
of the river, is what we cannot pretend to solve. Pride, 
belief in his own power to receive battle in a chosen 
position, well-founded doubt as to the ability of his troops to 
march rapidly enough to clear the Prussian front, the wish of 
the Emperor grown desperate in failure, may each or all have 
prevailed. Certain it is that he took the most fatal of all 
resolves, in determining to stand his ground round a mere 
nominal fortress, not large enough to shelter his troops if 
beaten, not powerful enough in armament to affect the course 
of the battle, and commanded in every direction by hills 
within the range of modern field-guns. No mere theorist 
misapplying written rules, no uneducated sub-lieutenant just. 
promoted from the ranks of his army, could have chosen 
worse than the renowned Marshal who thus deliberately exposed 
his force to the greatest disaster that history records. 


Whilst MacMauon rested on the 31st, and strove to. 
strengthen the open hills to the west of the town with field- 
works, the combined armies of the two Crown Princes. 
extended right and left to enclose his position. Their numbers, 
including the Sixth Corps, which was still behind, just doubled 
his, and the moral superiority gained for their arms enabled. 
them to dispense with large reserves and to extend on a wide 
curve stretched twelve miles long outside of and parallel to his. 
position. It was true that time did not admit of this being 
carried on the left beyond the Meuse, for the Fifth Corps, 
which, supported by the Wurtembergers, was entrusted with 
that outer flank, had a heavy day’s march to make before 
reaching the passage below Donchery, where pontoon-bridges: 
were thrown. It was true also that the only attempt to close 
upon the French on the 31st, a rash attack made by the First - 
Bavarians on Bazeilles, was repulsed by Lesrun’s Corps with 
heavy loss. But the general object sought was all but attained 
that day, and was fully accomplished early on the Ist, when,. 
under cover of a fog, the Eleventh and Fifth Corps made 
their way to the north of the river, and prepared, the 
former to attack, the latter to turn, the works in which 
MacMagon’s right was posted, under Ducror, in the en- 
trenched heights above Floing. The First and Second 
Bavarians were to fall upon the enemy’s centre once more, 
and drive Leprun back from Bazeilles upon the town. 
The three corps forming the Fourth Army were to deal with 
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left, where Dovay’s and De Fatty’s troops held | 
the villages and ridges eastward of the place. At every point — 
the French were outnumbered, and on both flanks so com- | 

Jetely turned, that early in the afternoon the right and left | 
fattalions of the enemy’s curved line met in a wood on the | 
Belgian side of Sedan, and the investment was complete. As 
the French fell back step by step, the fire of the enemy’s guns, _ 
superior from the first, became more converging and deadly, © 
and when finally they were driven to the very works of Sedan, | 
all hopes of escape, successful resistance, and even honourable | 
death, had to be abandoned, and the army lay as it were pros- 
trate at the mercy of the foe. MacMazon’s tactics had only 
been excelled ir rashness by his strategy, and in the annihila-_ 
tion of his army he paid the bitter penalty of a fault so great 
as to end at a stroke the tottering d of his master. 

That Bazaine should have refused to be influenced in his 
defence by this tremendous blow speaks volumes for his reso- | 
lution. It is easy to say that the troops which hold him | 
in may be relieved by reserves from Germany, and sent 
_on to Paris. True as this may be, it is no less true that every 
thousand men that Germany has to feed and supply at a 
distance from their base adds to the difficulties of her remain- | 
ing task. So of Toul, so of Bitsch, so, above all, of Strasburg. | 
We are hardly prepared for a siege in form of Paris, and the | 

Jan said to be in contemplation for its complete investment by | 


the French 


-corps fed from separate strips of France seems to suppose either a 

state of singular acquiescence on the part of the French, or such 
an enormous garrison over the country as would by its weight 
cause the enterprise to break down. But all such speculations 
are vain unless we could know exactly how far unity and 
vigour, self-sacrifice, and genuine patriotic ardour, will prevail 
over the counsels of prudence and timidity within that seething 
cauldron of human passions which the Prussians are ap- 
proaching. The problem before them is one which history has 
never yet had to solve, and its solution lies in the future. 

We have no means, before closing this, of verifying the 
report that CANnoBERT, with a detachment of Bazarnr’s force, 
has escaped through the Prussian lines, but his character as a 
resolute and daring officer forbids us absolutely to reject it. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY AT LIVERPOOL. 


ay annual meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science has been looked forward to this year 
with more than the ordinary degree of interest and suspense. The 
office of President at ae Liverpool sittin bei at eee close of last 
ear's meeting, wry to Professor Huxley, whose inaugural 
p tas oa not fail, it was felt, to form po of the most strik- 
ing characteristics of the Society’s proceedings. Professor Huxley 
has remarkable abilities. On his own ground as a biologist or 
physiologist his attainments have advanced him to the highest rank 
among the scientific men of our day. Without having associated 
his name as yet with any conspicuous discovery or novel stage in 
science, he has shown a p of the general problems of vital 
hysics, and a power of co-ordinating the results of separate or 
independent inquiry, such as to give him in some sort a place 
among the class of original thinkers or prime movers of the in- 
tellect of the day. Unflinching boldness in enunciating his 
views, unsurpassed clearness and vigour of expression, and 
a devotion to scientific truth not less deep or sincere 
than that which earnest men bring to the object of religious 
worship, could not fail to secure for his utterances upon the 
problems which he has specially set himself to explore the 
weight of a first-rate authority. Where Professor Huxley has 
hitherto failed to engage confidence among minds of the widest 
and most philosophical culture, is where he displays the ambition 
of pushing the methods which he has learnt to pursue so well in 
his proper field of thought into problems with which they are no 
longer commensurate, and of subjecting to the sway of a special de- 
ent of science the entire empire of intellect. Resting with an 
insistence all but exclusive upon the physical basis of life, his sys- 
tem would take little heed of phenomena or laws not less witnessed 
by consciousness, or confirmed by experience, such as are incapable 
of a material test or verification by the bodily organs. Pro- 
fessing the power of Sprang metaphysics or even ontology 
with the facts and laws of physiology, he has given us in his latest 
Writings to see how easily and how dogmatically he can make 
metaphysics finally disappear in a materialistic vortex. An occa- 
sion which seemed to invite, or which certainly gave scope for, 
& general, not to say an encyclopedic, treatment of the existing 
State of science in its widest and most comprehensive range, 
could hardly be other than one of peril for a man who frankly 
accepts the post of vanguard in the march of physical evolu- 
tionism, and for whom neither the heavy masses of traditional 
orthodoxy nor the more flying columns of contemporary criti- 
cism have terrors. 
It was probably to some extent a disappointment to both friends 


and foes when Professor Huxley sketched out, in his opening 
sentences on Wednesday evening, to a crowded and eager audience 


| 


in St. yong hy Hall, the programme of his presidential address. 
It was not hi 


‘is intention to attempt, on this occasion, a panoramic 


survey of the whole world of science. He has avoided thereby, 
with much discretion, the snare to which the characteristic bent 
of his temperament exposed him. And we have, in consequence, 
no criticism to offer such as we felt bound to pass upon the narrow 
and perverted method displayed in his treatment of philosophical 
subjects in his recent volume of Lay Sermons. He would not even 
venture upon a connected sketch of what was being done in the one 
great province of biology which his special researches have made 
pre-eminently his own. His design for the evening was narrowed 
to putting before his audience the history of the rise and progress 
of a single biological doctrine, together with the evidence which 

as been brought to bear upon it by the labours of the most 
recent investigators and experimentalists. The controversy into 
which he thus led his hearers concerns what is popularly known 
as “ spontaneous generation.” Is life in every form evolved from 
pre-existing germs, whether absolutely like in kind or subject to 
certain definite limitations? or can life be engendered de novo out 
of inorganic materials, or out of matter in a lower form of organi- 
zation, such as vegetable products from which all higher or 
animal life has been previously eliminated? In this important 
controversy Professor Baxter has for once the advantage of taking 
with him the sympathies of at least the major portion of his 
audience. In his able refutation of the advocates of spontaneous 
or equivocal — he was at one with the prevalent and 
united force of traditional orthodoxy. Such had not always been the 
fortune of pan-spermatism. "When first announced, it had to run 
counter to the philosophic and religious belief of all previous ages. 
It was Francesco Redi, professor at Florence, from ab wi came the 
first enunciation of the hypothesis that all living matter has sprung 
from matter. His Esperienze intorno alla Generazione 
deg! Insetti, published in 1668, gave to the world the original idea 
the growth of which Professor Huxley makes it his business to 
trace. It has been counted among the many glories of Harvey 
to have been in this, as in other important matters, the first to 
declare the opposition of fact to venerable authority. Harvey, 
some years senior to Redi, had studied in the same schools, and 
under the same masters. But Professor Huxley can discover no 
evidence to justify the wide-spread notion of this priority on the 
part of our great countryman. From the Evercitationes de Gene- 
ratione the most that appears clear is that Harvey believed all 
animals and plants to have sprung from what he terms a pri- 
mordium vegetale, or, a8 would now be said, a “ vegetative germ,” 
which he further asserts is “oviform” or eee. Not, he is 


careful to add, that it must of necessity have the shape of an 
egg, but that it has the constitution or nature of one. ey’s 
main concern is not so much with the origin of life, or generation 


in the physiological sense, as with its development. t 
object oe the establishment of the doctrine of epigenesis. a 
vey’s language is such in different places as to favour both the idea of 
omne vivum ex vivo, and that of erate or equivocal genera- 
tion. The experiment by which Redi first substantiated his hypo- 
thesis was simple enough. “Here are dead animals or pieces of 
meat,” said he. “I expose them to the air in hot weather, and in 
a few days they swarm with maggots. You tell me that these are 
generated in the dead flesh, but if I put similar bodies while quite 
fresh into a jar, and tie some fine gauze over the top of the jar, 
not a maggot makes itsappearance.” These maggots were beyond 
doubt hatched from eggs laid by flies upon the flesh. Like most 
discoverers, Redi had tu pay the penalty of a supposed contraven- 
tion of Scripture. The generation of bees from the carcase of a 
lion was brought against him by his adversaries out of the history 
of Samson in the Book of Judges. The wheel of prepossession has 
since come round, and the upholders of Holy Writ may claim the 
Italian philosopher, with this British expositor at his side, 
against what is now stigmatized as the heterodox or atheistic theory 
ot life de novo. Professor Huxley proposes a new and clearer 
nomenclature for the two sides of this controversy. “ Bio- 
nesis” and “ Abiogenesis ” express most distinctly the several 
octrines that life must or may not be produced from pre- 
viously living matter. It was, however, clear to Redi that 
there were two modes of biogenesis. By the one method, 
which is that of common and ordinary occurrence, the living 
parent gives rise to offspring which passes through the same 
cycle of changes as itself, like giving rise to like. ‘This has been 
termed “ Homogenesis.” By the other mode, the living parent 
was a to give rise to offspring which passed through a 
totally different series of states from those exhibited by the 
parent, and did not return into the cycle of the parent. This ought 
strictly speaking to be called “ Heterogenesis,” the offspring being 
altogether, rom a unlike the parent. The term 
‘ Heterogenesis,” however, has unfortunately been used in a dif- 
ferent sense, and M. Milne-Edwards has therefore substituted for 
it “ Xenogenesis,” which means the generation of something 
foreign. ‘The experiments of Buffon and Needham, which gave 
rise to the doctrine of “ organic molecules,” or indestructible germs 
of life, approximated closely to the idea of xenogenesis. A piece of 
beef, for instance, or a handful of hay, is not dead, save in a 
limited sense. The beef is dead ox, and the hay is dead , yet 
the organic moleculesof the beef or the grass are not dead. but are 
ready to manifest their vitality as soon as the bovine or herba- 
ceous shrouds in which they are imprisoned are rent by the 
macerating action of water. 
Before the birth of modern chemistry by the modern optical arts, 
this was, Professor Huxley allows, a most ingenious and suggestive 
culation. What he terms the great tragedy of science—the 
ying of a beautiful hypothesis by an ugly fact—was reserved for 
the Abbé Spallanzani. After to excluding the air from vessels 
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in which i like those of the English naturalist were per- 
formed, and subjecting them and their contents to the temperature 
of boiling water, no animalcules, the Italian showed, ever made their 

ce. Still it is one thing, the lecturer properly explained, 
to refute a proposition, and another to prove the scientific truth ofa 
doctrine which implicitly or explicitly contradicts that proposition. 
The discovery of oxygen threw new light upon the conditions of 
life, as well as upon those singular changes in organic matters 
which are known as fermentation and putrefaction. What might 
not have ve to the organic matter of the infusions or to 
the oxygen of the air in S ani’s experiments? What secu- 
rity was there that the a of life which ought to have 
taken place had not been checked or prevented by these changes ? 
The battle 1, ea to be foughtagain. It was taken up by 
Schuli_.e and Schwann, by whom the air in their experimental 
vessels age t red-hot tubes, or through strong 
sulphuric acid. No living things were found. The experiments 
of Cagniard de La Tour upon yeast led him to the belief 
in microscopical organisms as the cause of fermentation and 


putrefaction. Ridiculed by Berzelius and Liebig, this hypothesis | 


elmholtz, who, by simply interposing 
a,membrane, showed that the passage of solid organic bodies was 
indispensable to either putrescence or fermentation. This was 
anterior to Professor Graham’s experiments upon colloids. The 
researches of Schroeder and Dusch, which were simply refinements 

n those of Redi, established the same result, by interposing a 


was in 1843 confirmed by 


ter or sieve of cotton-wool; and the beautiful experiments of | 
Dr. Tyndall have within the last year crowned, it may be said, | 


the edifice of proof. It has been considered by abiogenists as 
absurd that the whole air should be so thick with germs as the 


doctrine of biogeny requires. But ordinary air has been shown | 


by Professor Tyndall to be no better than a sort of “stirabout” 

excessively minute solid particles, which are almost, if not 
wholly, destructible by heat. When these were strained off and 
the air rendered optically pure by being passed through cotton- 
wool, no development of life was found to take place. 


The careful experiments of M. Pasteur, which Professor Hux- 
ley rightly upholds as having wi every attack made upon 
them, are brought forward to carry the victory of the biogenist 
forces along the whole line. On the other side there have to be 
considered the remarkable facts to which Dr. Charlton Bastian 
has made of late some highly curious additions. That out of in- 
organic chemical substances such as sugar or tartrate of ammonia, 
or out of organic matters such as yeast or infusion of hay, exposed in 
hermetically sealed vessels toa temperature between 146° and 153° 
C. (293° to 302° F.) for four hours, living organisms have been 
evolved, is a fact which has to be met. Some error, we believe 
with Professor Huxley, has been admitted into these experiments. 
They do but prove that the figure at which it is in the power of 
living germs to resist heat has been set too low, or that 
the exclusion of germs of life has not been rigidly secured. 
It may be the height of presumption, the Professor confesses, to 
aver that abiogenesis never has and never will take place; that 
under no conditions which matter can assume will the properties 
we call vital ever be artificially brought together. As an act of 
philosophical faith, as distinct from an inference of science, he 
can even conceive in imagination the infancy of life itself—the 

imary evolution of living protoplasm from non-living matter. 

to these depths of the past, however, we profess our inability, 
even by the light of “analogical reasoning,” to follow him. 
The origin or initial stage of life, whether we seek it by the 
aid of microscopic vision, or look back—as Professor Huxley, in 
an eloquent part of his address, pictures himself looking back— 
“ beyond the abyss of geological time to the period when the 
earth was passing through physical and chemical conditions,” 
remains the same mystery it has ever been. The germ hypo- 
thesis, ee expounded and defended in his address, is, as 
Professor Huxley ends by showing, no mere abstract and barren 
speculation. Applied by M. Quatrefages, as well as by M. Pas- 
teur, it has thrown light upon the causes of the silkworm disease 
in France, and has suggested the means of staying ravages 
already estimated at fifty millions sterling. Still more valuable 
promises to be its application to the restraint of contagious 
disease in man. The interesting Report of Dr. Burdon Sanderson 
to the Privy Council, on the Intimate Pathology of Contagion, 
goes far to connect the doctrine of xenogenesis with the phe- 
nomena of morbid or parasitic growth. Could the boundary 
between them be effaced, the way would be made clear towards 
the ultimate mastery of zymotic disease in many of its most 
malignant and deadly forms. Looking back no further than ten 
years, it is possible to select three (1863, 1864, and 1869) in 
which the total number of deaths from scarlet fever alone 
amounted to go,o0o, “The people perish for lack of know- 
ledge.” And the alleviation of so much misery, with the 0- 
tion of so much of human wellbeing, is to be sought in “ that 
diligent, patient, loving study of all the multitudinous aspects of 
nature the results of which constitute exact knowledge or science.” 
To that beneficent end the address which closes with these 
emphatic words is itself a contribution of no mean power and 
promise. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 
the current number of Macmillan’s Magazine Professor 
Seeley continues his discussion of the “ English Revolution in 
the Nineteenth Century.” Weare aware that, in Professor Seeley’s 


opinion, the duties of a Professor of History and of a lecturer on 
modern politics are more closely connected than we should haye 
thought desirable. One point, however, is plain; if a Pro 
applies his historical knowledge to the elucidation of the question 
of the day, he should seek to give greater precision and acc 
to the vague popular formulas. There is no set of phrases whj 
has obiained greater currency than those which attribute a kind 
of omnipotence to what is called Public Opinion, and which further 
assert that the supremacy of that mysterious power is one of the. 
most unequivocal advantages of the modern order of things. We 
never read one of the ordinary bits of declamation upon this topj 
without a desire to ask one or two questions, What, for exam 
is public opinion? Who are the public by whom the opinion jg 
made? On what matters is their —_ supreme? How is its 
verdict ascertained? And, when these questions are answ 
is the supremacy thus claimed a decided or an unmixed advan 
for mankind? When a Professor of History delivers a lecture 
upon public opinion, we expect some sort of answer to these 
uestions, and hope that the ordinary commonplaces may be 
efined with something like scientific precision. fessor 
explicitly declines to discuss the question we have noticed as to, 
the benefit to be anticipated from the change, whatever it ma: 
be, but he dilates at considerable length upon the fact that re | 
‘a change has occurred. We rather regret, therefore, that after 


reading his remarks we know little more than we have 
learnt from the Times and from Mr. Bright—namely, that the 
Times is a great power, and that the Anti-Corn-Law League and 
its successors were also great sol and also that no precise 
parallel to them existed in the last century. We perhaps 
wanted a Professor of History to impress these facts upon vw 
will, however, inquire shortly what they really mean, in order. 
| that we may be in a better position for appreciating the songs of 
triumph which are so frequently raised in their honour. ‘ 
The first point which strikes us is that mg opinion, if taken 
in its widest sense, is, and always has been, one of the 
forces by which the policy of nations has been governed. If 
public opinion means the beliefs and prejudices current amongst a 
people at any given period upon the great questions of the time, 
it was always an exceedingly powerful, if not the ——— 
influence. The most absolute rulers of any tolerably civilized 
country could not leave it out of account, and were often its blind 
slaves when they fancied their arbitrary pleasure to be their sole 
motive of action. Even Louis XIV., when he identified the State 
with himself, was in fact obeying the orders of certain in- 
fluential classes, and carrying out the wishes of a certain un- 
defined public. The most magnificent of puppets may be worked by 
wires which are not the less effective because they are not revealed 
in mass-meetings or leading articles. To find a government where- 
the opinion of the subjects really goes for nothing, we must retire 
to savage tribes or at least to Oriental despotisms: and even there 
the power erjoyed by rulers is confined within very definite, 
though very wide, limits, determined by the instincts of the classes 
= It is obvious, however, that a very important change 
taken place in the relations between the ." of rulers and 
the opinions expressed by their subjects. The rulers may be 
more or less subservient to such opinions; they may be able to 
run counter to them for a long time, or may forced to give 
them immediate effect; they may hold out for generations egainst 
the gencral current of opinion, or they may be compelled to watch. 
and follow its slightest variations of direction and intensity. 
Again, the sphere of action allowed to the Government may. 
vary indefinitely. Public opinion may simply lay down the: 
main lines of the policy to be adopted, and may trust great 
discretionary powers to its Ministers; or it may insist upon 
—— every petty detail, and determine, for example, not 
merely that a war is to be carried on, but who are to be the 
generals, and what is to be the plan of the campaign. And, 
finally, the number of persons whose opinions go to form the 
aggregate called Public Opinion may also vary to any extent; it 
may be a small privileged class or the whole bulk of the nation ; 
or, perhaps, a small class may arrange one set of questions, whilst 
the masses may only be aroused to interfere in matters of greater 
se aga to their interests or, for some other reason, more gene- 
rally exciting. 
Remembering this, we may form some estimate of the nature of 
the change which has em | taken place in England since 1770— 
the epoch at which, according to Professor Seeley, public opmion 
first began to reveal itself. It is plain, however, that public opinion 
was as powerful in some ways before as after that epoch. The House 
of Commons, says Professor Seeley, was under the rule of the great 
pension-giver or great place-giver of the day. The rule, however, 
of such a Minister as Walpole or Pelham was very strictly 
limited. Not only was Walpole bound, as Professor Seeley 
remarks, to give => the excise question, and to declare war 
upon a inst his will, but it was the constant condition of 
his holding office that he should not offend certain prejudices. He 
was obliged to watch the opinions of the landed gentry, the ws f 
merchants, and even to some extent of the mob, for fear of suc 
explosions as the Sacheverel excitement or the movement against 
the excise. The talk in coffee-houses, or the views expressed in 
pulpits, were as important to him as leaders in the Times 
and Telegraph are to Mr. Gladstone. He was unable, for ex- 
| ample, to satisfy the Dissenters, though they were his steadiest 
| supporters, by attacking the Corporation and Test Acts, simply 
| because he could not venture to offend the public opinion of the 
clergy. But, says Professor Seeley, even Lord Macaulay acknow- 
_ ledges that a Reform Bill in the eighteenth century might have 
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caused a restoration of the Stuarts and a persecution of the Dis- 
senters. If Lord Macaulay was right, that proves that a numerical 
majority of the country was in favour of measures which were not 
carried into effect. Is not the same thing true now? Might we 
not say with equal plausibility that universal suffrage would cause 
a return to Protection, or, it may be, a war for the complete sub- 
*ection of the colonies? Whatever would be the result, which is 
ynatter of very doubtful speculation, it is at least certain that the 
majority of the country is as little supreme as ever it was. The 
cultural labourers, for example, or the weaker sex ey of 
ay Mill) have as little direct political influence as the in the 
eighteenth century. Probably the same might be said for a large 
majority of the artisans. And therefore Professor ine formula 
must be materially corrected. We should not say that public opinion 
was nothing a century ago and is now everything, but that to dis- 
cover the dominant opinion we must now take into account not 
merely the squires and the City tes, but the bulk of the middle 
classes. The great change which culminated in 1832 was the 
ition of the ten-pound householder, and when such numerous 
eases have to be into account, they must find new modes 
of expressing their views, such as are provided by the press and 
by public PY As, however, the press and the agitating 
rs derived all their aye from the classes behind them, the 
ultimate difference is me ly that where hundreds of persons had 
formerly to be consulted, we now have to consult thousands; 
although we are still at a great distance from the ultimate con- 
‘summation of the true democrat—namely, the taking everybody 
into counsel. 


One other difference, however, must be noted. It is true not 
only that more people have an operative influence, but that their 
influence extends to more minute matters. Walpole and 

-George IL. could distribute plunder in the shape of f gees or 
places pretty much at their will. Public opinion did not decide 
who was to be Secretary of State or Paymaster of the Forces; far 
Jess did it penetrate into still smaller details and pronounce itself 
m every appointment of subordinate officials. The name of 
Mr. Ayrton is —e doen ase that public opinion is still far from 
omnipotent ; but a years ago even an Ayrton might have 
been promoted without any risk to the popularity of the Minister. 
Public opinion, that is, made itself obeyed as decisively as it does 
now upon certain main points of policy; but it had not develo 
that prying and inquisitive disposition which assumes that nothing 
can be too great or too small for a thorough investigation in the 


newspapers. 
Putting all things together, we should define the c hl 
described by Professor Seeley to be, that the 
to some extent the labouring-classes, have a more dircct share in 
-determining our policy, and that they exercise a far more constant 
and elaborate supervision, than their ancestors. There is, and 
always has been during modern times, a great mass of population 
which may be called mere dead weight. It is profoundly in- 
different to most political —, and may be reckoned as a 
cipher in most political calculations. If really roused, 
however, by any question which closely touches its interests, its 
force is enormous; and statesmen must always remember that, 
though quiescent, it only requires the proper conditions to become 
dangerously explosive. This is true now, as it was true a hundred 
years ago; but it is also true that the inactive bears a smaller 
ratio to the active mass ; or, in other words, that a larger propor- 
tion of the nation takes a constant and lively interest in the 
national policy. Though a form of expression which implies that 
public opinion is altogether a new force, and even now exercises 
supreme power, is exaggerated, and fitter for declamation than 
for calm reasoning, the change is undoubtedly of great import- 
ance. Nor can it be denied that it is in many respects highly 
beneficial. The wide and unfettered discussion of public ques- 
tions which has been its result in England means that measures 
shall not be adopted in ignorance or defiance of the sentiments of 
some large classes interested. The security is so far good, but it 
is far indeed from sufficient. The fact that a great number 
of stupid and ignorant people: (discuss all our legislation does 
not of itself prove that the a will be wise and 
farsighted. a ae can plainer than that one 
of the worst cies of our time is the interference of 
the public at large in matters which they do not understand. 
There is an almost h confusion in the public mind as to the 
limits which ought to mark off matters of administrative detail 
from wider questions of policy. A good general is distinguished 
by his readiness to leave a sufficient latitude to his subordinates, 
and his tacit recognition of the proper bounds of his own pro- 
vince. The British public is too like a general who insists upon 
prying into every detail for himself, and acting as if he could be 
omnipresent and omniscient. It can scarcely be restrained from 
Managing the most delicate diplomatic negotiations, or settling the 
Precise organization of every public office in the kingdom. Our 
officials are not only to be responsible for results, but they are to 
be worried as to every step in the process by which results are 
to be attained. The worst of fine language about public opinion 
and its supremacy is that it encourages this dangerous tendency, 

encourages hi reasoners in the impression, already too 
common, that the ultimate lesson of political science is the infal- 
libility as well as the irresistible power of public opinion. When 
we try to realize who the people are by whom that opinion is 
formed, how vey little. information they and how inca- 

they are of reasoning upon it, we cannot but think that it 


‘would be as well for intelligent writers to impress upon them the ! 


necessary failings rather than the rlative merits of their 
government. Public opinion is useful without any drawback 
when it is capable of recognising really trustworthy leaders, 
and of confining itself to its proper sphere. When men are en- 
couraged to believe that our policy is er wiser than that 
of our ancestors because a greater number of -educated C) 
have a share in deciding it, and that the more they interfere the 
more good they will do, it becomes necessary to admit that there 
are some very decided drawbacks indeed. whe 


(IN THE DOCTOR'S WAITING-ROOM. 


iv the biographer has added a new terror to death, the doctor 
throws a certain shadowy background of terror into the picture 
of life. In himself he is commonly the pony me a most 
genial, the most unprofessional of men. No one is so full of chat, 
so ready to criticize Lothair, to turn gaily over the Pages of the 
photograph book, to tell the story of his Alpine climb, to discuss 
the moot questions between ry pr and the sensationalist. 
Of all professional men he is the most thrown into contact 
with the world and society, and so, of all professional men, he 
is the least professional. But still one faces him, save in the 
moments when his — sweeps away all apprehensions, as 
one faces a masked battery. His “how d’ye do” has a shade 
of significance about it. You fancy there is some dreadful in- 
strument in his pocket. As he shakes hands, his finger seems 
somehow on your pulse. One has a creepy suspicion that he is 
observing a thousand little things in one’s countenance or ex- 
pression or tone, Months after that hot discussion with him 
over the Schleswig-Holstein‘question he tells you that he regarded 

our hectic excitement during the evening as a “bad symptom.” 

is eye, quiet as it is, has a trick of being on you at the 
instant when your cough is at its worst. Moreover, gaia} ond 
outspoken as he seems, there is a background of reserve which is 
never broken. Like the priest, he knows the secrets of the con- 
fessional. He has the key of the skeleton-closet in house after 
house. He is the confidant of a thousand terrible dramas in quiet 
of a perils over heads that i 
and whispering together in profound unconsciousness. “To me 
said a great Tendon doctor, “ walk down Pall Mall is a walk 
through a hospital.” No one-knows better how to keep his secret, 
but one awe of crowd of 
secrets to keep. Moreover, t is the dread, the probability, 
cantalnty that le-will disp $0: keep our secret, A man 
rj avoid many things, but he cannot avoid the doctor. “Time 
and I,” the physician will say, like Charles V., “against any 
number.” Some day will bring the headache, the sudden weak- 
ness, the pain, the fever-flush. A little anxiety, a little family 
pressure, and one is face to face with the inevitable. It is only a 
small matter, but it is as well to be rid of it. The fuss of one’s wife 
or one’s daughter is ridiculous enough, but if one can assuage it by 
going th & mere ceremony one will of course go through it. 
And so we find ourselves waiting for the doctor. 

Waiting is never a very amusing process, but, to one who 
can find humour in watching his. fellow-men, the first in a 
physician’s waiting-room is amusing enough. The room is crowded, 
and it is odd to see with what very various sorts of people it is 
crowded. There is the opulent, rubicund banker, wondering what 
can have been the matter with his head of late. There is the 

, broken-down widow. There is the young fashionable, with 

is eye-glass tapping ss at the window. There is the 
grey, quiet old fellow, who looks as if he made a home of the 
waiting-room. A Sister of Mercy is reading a book of devotions in 
the corner. There is always a London parson, dyspeptic, over- 
worked, talkative. A belle of last season nestles under the 
imposing shade of hermamma. A young husband and wife are 


watching nervously over a wailing little child. The figure 
behind the scagliola has the air of a governess. The odd thing is 
that the bull of the “ patients” look as well as le can look. 


They come in, facing the whole battery of eyes, with a certain air 
of ee commonplace, as if they were paying a i 
eal. V en their turn comes they leave the room with a | 
of absolute unconcern. Here and there there is a pale face 
or a flush of colour that means pain; or a look of weariness, 
or the nervous ch of place that marks the hypochondriac ; 
or a low, hollow cough. But most of the frequenters of a 
doctor’s waiting-room have an air of health and strength that sets 
us wondering what brings them there. We begin to under- 
stand the great physician’s saying about Pall Mall, to realize that 
looks have very little to do with the matter, to suspect that the 
world of healthy-looking people one meets in the street may after 
all be no really healthier than the crowd in the waiting-room. 
Then we begin to wonder what is: the secret terror, the dark, 
hidden history, of each. Is that Sister, reading her book of Hours, 
the victim of some act of heroic self-devotion or of idiotic 
asceticism? That dull brain of the banker, is it the result of a 
onday ’ e look at two young nts drawn er 
over their little child, and ask whether thet is the last bond that 
binds them together, and wonder whether they are clinging to the 
one frail tie that hinders their lives from ar y = over the 
life-sea. To the governess, » patient behind the pillar, the 
decision of that morning may bring ruin, starvation, death. ‘he 
girl of the season is doomed, it may be, never to see a season 
egain, 
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There is one man that knows all these secrets, who, when he has 
done hearing one sad tale—or it = be telling it—-simply rings 
his study-bell, and hears another. How does he hear them? Is 
a doctor's sympathy blunted by the constant presence of moral pain, 
as it is by familiarity with physical pain? One remembers the 
gay, genial, gentleman about whose kindness and 
self-sacrifice the world has a thousand tales to tell, and all sus- 
picion of hard-heartedness vanishes away. But the problem 
remains, how delicacy of feeling can survive the daily pressure of 
what the doctor quietly calls “cases.” Perhaps it is that to the 
doctor himself the pressure is actually broken by that word 
“case.” To him the patient issomething more than a patient whom 
it is his duty to get well again, or even than an unfortunate person 
with whose trouble he is necessarily brought in contact. He is an 
objectof scientificinterest. Every phase of his disease, every symptom 
of his accident, every new accession or alleviation of pain, is with 
the physician an illustration of some physical law, or a new light 
thrown on some fresh theory, or a confirmation or a refutation of 
some accepted doctrine. ‘The world of medicine is a world of 
controversies—controversies the more difficult to decide from the 
very variety and complexity of the 7 sacar nai of life and disease. 
A. new case may be a weapon to fling at an opponent, or a con- 
clusive demonstration of the truth of that opponent’s system. But 
it always has, as it were, its scientific little pigeon-hole to fit 
into. ‘The doctor’s quiet nod as you describe symptom after 
symptom, his prevision of this feeling or that feeling, his gentle 
correction of some erroneous recollection, some exaggerated over- 
statement, convey gradually an impression that to his mind you are, 
in one way, simply another example of aninvariable formula. He 
could take down his book andshow you the class, the species, to which 
you belong. But even as an object of scientific interest you have 
your individual as well as your general value. Each case has its own 
special peculiarities, its particular development, its varying pheno- 
mena. Every prescription is more or less an experiment, though an 
experiment based on ascertained laws. The doctor keeps his 
finger gently, but firmly, on his case, as the seaman keeps his 
hand on rope or rudder, watching its progress with an eye ahead 
for possible squalls, tacking this way and that way to meet sudden 
gusts of wind. He has his hours of doubt, of error, experiments 
that fail, desperate expedients that rescue at the very last, alterna- 
tions of triumph and disappointment, inexplicable successes, in- 
explicable defeats. But out of all he gleans something for science. 
He parts from the sobbing group around the death-bed to jot 
down the special incidents of the di for some medical journal. 
While you are thanking him for your recovery he is striving to 
explain to himself a revival so con to theory. But he is not 
the less human because he is scientific. On the contrary, he is the 
more. It is, in fact, the scientific interest of each case that indivi- 
dualizes it, that prevents medicine from sinking intv a mere routine 
of ills, that by keeping the mind always awake prevents the finer 
sympathies of the affections from sleeping. The doctor's triumph 
in the prescription that saves a child only quickens the joy with 
which he gives him back to his mother. His disappointment over 
the breakdown of some favourite theory tones, as it were, his 
mind to share the sorrow around the dead. 

So one penders, whiling away in thought after thought the 
tedium of that hour of waiting. But even thinking fails at 
last. One gets tired of watching the crowd in the room, of 
noticing and speculating on those who come in and those who go 
out. The table is loaded with books and papers, which every- 
body is making a feint of turning indolently over. It is a good 
opportunity at any rate of becoming familiar with journals which 
are rare at home; of ascertaining from the Record that the war is 
a judgment on the earth for allowing the Pope to proclaim him- 
self infallible, or from the Tablet that it isa judgment on the 
Emperor for withdrawing his support from the Pope. It is an 
opportunity, too, for fetching up one’s deficiencies in the maga- 
zines. There is a Positivist diatribe in the Fortnightly which one 
has always meant to read, and which one is now dull enough to 
read in earnest. But journals and magazines fail one at last, and 
there is nothing for it but to fall back upon buoks. It is a curious 
topie of speculation how the books come together on a doctor’s 
table. In Swiss hotels a very curious library often grows up out 
of the leavings of over-burdened travellers. We have some- 
times wondered whether the books of the waiting-room are 
bequests of patients sutiering from various forms of mental aliena- 
tion. There is a Book of Beauty. There is a book of sermons. 
There is. a copy of Bright’s Speeches. A treatise on Gout 
lies on the top of a much-thumbed volume of the Idyls. 
Beside them lies the second volume of the last fashionable novel. 
Across the table, bound in green and gold, is the Shorn Lamb, or 
Christian Resignation, a present from the authoress. The parson 
is compe the book of sermons. The governess has been trying 
the Shorn Lamb, and has put it down. The rubicund banker is 
turning over a volume with Doré’s illustrations, and muttering 
from time to time “Insane, quite insane.” For our own part we 
seize the Golden Treasury and plunge into Alexander’s Feast. But 
not even the genius of Dryden can charm away the tedium of 
such a morning as this. There is a general air of fidgetiness, of 
impatience, about the room. The exquisite has given up drum- 
ming on the window, and is pensively contemplating his boots. The 
man of business has twice com his watch in a quarrelsome 
sort of way with the clock. The old stager, accustomed to the 
ways of waiting-rooms, sleeps lightly, awakening with a gleam of 
hope at each opening of the door. One after another disappears, 
and yet the room seems just as full as before, The banker slams 


his Doré, and wants to know what is the good of an engage 

if one is kept waiting the whole The 
rings the bell to inquire when the doctor will “really” be able 
to attend to her suffering daughter. The governess looks nervous} 
at her watch, asif it were very nearly the hour for her pupil. The 
Sister of Mercy has put her book of Hours in her pocket, and looks 
as if she were secretly telling her beads. Every head goes 
when the door opens, and everybody looks very angry at finding: 
it is not his turn. On this question of succession, indeed, bitter 
begin to prevail. It is darkly hinted that the digni- 
fied servant in whose hands are our destinies is accessible to 
bribes. The suspicion becomes a revolt when the fashionable 
young fellow, after an interview with that functionary, is pro- 
mised to “see the doctor next.” The girl of the season rises with 
majesty, and thinks “we may as well go home.” A _ portly 
person with a massive watch-chain dashes down the Daily Tele. 
graph, and denounces with energy this system of “ favouritism,” 
All glare at the dignified servant, and the dignified servant with 
bland indifference to probabilities promises each remonstrant that 
the doctor will see him in a few minutes. The third repetition of 
this assurance is received with general derision. The man with 
the watch-chain points indignantly to the undeniable evidence of 
the clock. The Sister of Mercy fixes a stony eye — the imper- 
| turbable functionary, and moves her lips energetically, as if pray- 
ing for him. The old stager simply wakes up from sleep, inquires 
“My turn?” and nods quietly again. It is at that moment of 
general insurrection that the finger of the bland functionary points 
to my remote corner, and I find there is an end even to waiting for 
the doctor. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION IN THE WEALTHIER CLASSES, 


DUCATION is a subject on which so much has lately been 
said and written that, unless it can be linked with some 
practical matter like rating or local taxation, or mixed up with a 
“religious difficulty,” it not unnaturally looks like an outwom 
topic. And, what is more, the only education “questions” which 
are contemplated as likely to arise affect, génerally, either the 
primary instruction of the industrial classes in national schools, 
or the more advanced instruction of the wealthier classes in public 
schools, The primary education of the wealthier classes thus 
falls through. But yet this last is a point, not only in itself 
deserving the gravest attention, but one on which in past days the 
ablest economists and philosophers have not hesitated to bestow 
anxious consideration. If the English reader is curious to see 
what Plato had to say on the elementary training of children from 
the very earliest age, he will find Mr. Grote’s abstract of the 
seventh book of the Laws by no means an uninteresting study. 
The babies of the model State were not to be consigned to the 
tender mercies of a parcel of ignorant and apathetic women, 
Plato recognises Saeed the supreme difficulty of specific legisla- 
tion on the details of early training; but not even Dr. Lankester 
could hold more strongly than Plato does that, from the moment 
when a child is fairly alive, he is quite as truly an integral portion 
of the State as a grown man is, and demands, in his especial de- 
gree, the attention of the legislator. Trained nurses were to 
superintend the growth and development of the Platonic child; 
and, long before he could speak or run alone, they were to 
exercise him with constant aud equable motions, regularly pre- 
scribed, this being held to be the surest preventive against 
ill-regulated emotions within, such as fear, restlessness, and the 
like. From his minuteness and precision in providing for in- 
fants under three years of age, Plato’s care for those who are 
older may easily be inferred. His principles are, as Mr. Phoebus 
would say, decidedly “ Aryan.” There is little or no book- 
learning to be done before the age of ten, and not a great deal 
afterwards. But from birth to manhood the infant, child, and 
youth is carefully, systematically, and harmoniously trained. He is 
never thought too young for discipline, or so ductile and pliable 
that to-day’s indulgence and mismanagement may be set right at 
will by reverse processes to-morrow. And the spirit of Plato is 
the spirit of Quintilian, who wrote on the same subject four and 
a-half centuries later, and in a very different state of society. It 
is true that married people of the type which Charles Lamb 
amused himself by dotting might triumphantly object that 
both Plato and Quintilian were, for anything we know to the 
contrary, ignorant bachelors, But these critics, even if we concede 
the point of bachelor inadequacy to the utmost of their desire, 
may recollect that those inexperienced philosophers at least re- 
garded a child as a trust rather than a plaything, and, recognising 
@ grave responsibility in the fact of a child’s existence, tried to 
arouse the sense of it in others. 

Let us take a brief glance at the elementary education, in 
England to-day, of children belonging to those classes which are 
not dependent directly on manual labour and the lower branches 
of trade. Primary education is concerned with the rudimentary 
training of the will and the intelligence. One sometimes hears of 
a boy going to school and a girl into society in such a state of 
moral and mental constitution that evil slides off them harmlessly, 
and leaves nostain, Thatis because they have had beforehand some 
yes and real elementary training of the will and the intelligence. 

t may have been definite and systematic, or it may not; but, 
whether the training has been by precept or by ge chiefly, 
there has been a 5 een and well-principled discipline at 
work somewhere. A variety of causes co-operate to prevent this 


from being a common case, Such discipline is not yet quite the 
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rule. One very fertile cause of mischief would seem to lie in the 
inordinate pride which some parents—and those by no means the 
minority—take in their children. Here again Charles Lamb is not 
more severely humorous than the occasion requires. Children are 
made as much of as if they were young phcenixes, born but one in 
the century; whereas, to quote his not unnatural reminder, every 
street and blind alley is swarming with them, and the poorest 
Je commonly have them in most abundance. Partly this pride 
Povhildren as such, and partly an ill-regulated interest in watch- 
ing the efforts of dawning intelligence—a thing one might have 
thought too sacred to be the object of unstinted staring and fond- 
ling and guffawing—are to blame for the practice of erecting 
ildren, at table and elsewhere, into the position of the prominent 
centres of observation. This isa practice so very general that 
even to call attention to it may seem an absurdity. But the real 
absurdity lies with those who, from wanton carelessness or imbe- 
cile affection, put a pressure upon young natures which they were 
never meant to bear, and of which, in unexplained warps or twists 
of disposition, they too often continue to show the marks through 
life. The advances which affectionately imbecile parents and 
friends make towards theimmature objects of excessive attention are 
only paralleled by those which they permit and encourage children 
to make towards themselves. Terms of ludicrously familiar endear- 
ment are tolerated from children to parents, a fit preparation for 
the elegant slang sobriquets adopted afew years later. This is all 
of a piece with a very general omission of anything like a formal 
jnculcation of the habit of reverence and respect. Looking at 
things as they are, will any one capable of taking a fairly wide 
and critical estimate of “ Young England ” venture to say that to 
of that omission in rudimentary training is to utter an out- 
worn commonplace? We believe that in Germany a much higher 
value than English parents set on it is attached to early drill, both 
physical and moral. The value of physical drill for very young 
children can hardly be urged too strongly. Their eagerness in com- 
plying, their delighted attempts to be smart and up to time, are 
all proofs that it is a prime element in the most essential of 
their education. The drill in a well-conducted infant school is 
one of the most wholesome and inspiriting spectacles that can be 
witnessed by those who care for the well-being of children. But 
infant schools are not for the children of the wealthier classes ; 
though why, in towns at any rate, they do not set up some similar 
institutions for their own social level, with a really skilled and in- 
structed staff to guide them, is a problem which the inadequate 
bachelor finds bewildering in the extreme. There is no want 
of copious and valuable experience, nor of wise and able people 
to interpret it. What is really deficient is, a respect for child- 
hood, a comprehension of its wants, a belief in its sacredness; in- 
fatuated carelessness, or still more infatuated affection, usurps the 
place of reason and responsibility ; and in the nursery, where of 
all places harmony and discipline should be supreme, incapacity 
and disorder too often find a congenial home. 

After some few years of misguided and completely unprincipled 
solicitude—to which the name of “ spoiling ” is more often given 
than it is appreciated in its full significance—there follows the 
recoil. The child who was the centre of all eyes and ears at table, 
and who made conversation impossible and bored its parents’ 
friends beyond all reason, at length becomes a nuisance even to the 
parental adorers, or (which is still worse for its own best interests) 
at any rate to one of them. It is banished, kept out of the way as 
much as possible, and kept more than ever outside the range of in- 
telligent reflection and consideration. Ignorant, in their excessive 
endearment, of the child’s true requirements, parents become still 
more ignorant, by the estrangement consequent on the recoil, of its 
virtues and vices, its whims and feelings, its powers, its passions. 
Nothing is more familiar, to men who have had some experience of 
public-school life and work, than to find that after a fortnight’s 
acquaintance in school—to say nothing of the nearer intercourse of 
house-masters—they, the teachers, know absolutely more about 
the inner make of a boy than his own father knows. The meani 
of that, when the parental ignorance belongs to the mother as we 
as the father, is this—that primary education has been in such 
cases a failure ; that life, up to the leaving home for school, has 
been morally and mentally no better than one long mistake, a 
wilderness, a desolation. Instead of going to school because a 
certain stage of training is complete, and now a new and higher 
one is pe ae boys of this kind are sent confessedly to have a 
vitiated will put straight, if F say rg and an undeveloped under- 
standing informed, if that is ible. They come, that is, 
weighted in any case with the drawbacks of previous negligence or 
incapacity ; they never can by ibility go so far in genuine pro- 
gress as early discipline would ioe prepared them to go; and, in 
too many cases, they come with the strong chance of having what 
was bad before made worse. 

If a day should eventually arrive when English children, not of 
the industrial classes, may hope to enjoy a sounder primary educa- 
tion than they now do, something more of system and of intelligence 
will, one may hope, be introduced into the choice of the books 
and pictures by which they are amused, and by which they ought 
to be trained. In this favoured country and century a child is 
extremely often tutored from the very cradle in what we call 
“sensation.” First in colour and sound and taste, and by-and-by 
in the tales which he is able to read, a child’s perception is 
roughly and inharmoniously stimulated, or his imagination is 
feebly and stupidly directed. Why cannot genius—the recog- 

be more often laid under 


nised and undying genius of the past— 
‘gontribution for children than itis? Genius has never neglected 


children. There is material yr = and to spare, of the right 
kind, left by men of genius, or easily convertible from what they 
have left, if only people would stretch out their hands and take it. 
We wonder if there are still many English nurses and mothers 
who can and who do train young imaginations on the thoughts or 
fancies of great men and simpler ages, transmuting fitly for special 
uses what is perennial and a0 new; who can make the great 
names of famous men familiar, and recount great deeds of daring 
and endurance—“ preelia conjugibus annals 
of great old houses, 
And fights fought long ago ; 

through whose lips the children whom they discipline first heard 
the names of Arthur, of Lancelot, and the Cid, of Alfred, Sir 
Philip Sidney, and Sir Walter Scott? These things are not the 
absolute essentials of a child’s early education ; but go down the 
Lowther Arcade, or to any quarter where children’s books and 
pictures are sold, and judge if these things, or the spirit of them, 
would not be a happy substitute for the most recent conception of 
the amusements and the occupations of childhood. 


POLITICS IN SEPTEMBER. 


Ji edd that autumn is closing in and the first fervour of 
partridge-shooting has abated, our statesmen are beginning 
to favour us with what the Zémes;once absurdly called extra- 
Parliamentary utterances. The autumnal talk of political leaders 
fulfils, we suppose, the Royal and conventional advice which 
at the end of every Session is, or at any rate used to be, ten- 
dered to My Lords and Gentlemen to go down into their respec- 
tive counties and attend to their respective local and material 
concerns. Liverpool takes the lead, and Liverpool, never very 
backward in appreciating its own importance, has just welcomed 
the Premier. Mr. Gladstone, however, was present, not in the flesh, 
but in congenial marble; and he has been saluted with a burst of 
municipal eloquence, supplemented by a testimonial from Professor 
Huxley. The British Association, with Professor Huxley for its 
President, is now in session at Liverpool, and, in order to try the 
President's versatility, the Mayor got him to vary his favourite 
subject, and suggested a bit of political biography by way of relief 
from the disquisition on biology. Mr. Gli ne’s statue has been 
placed in St. George’s Hall, the Valhalla of Lancashire worthies, 
and he fully deserves his place; and, not anticipating for our 
excellent Premier the fate of Sejanus, and averting the omen of 
the evil eye which may be supposed to wait on the statue of a 
living man, we congratulate him on his new dignity. The statue, 
if it is that of which a cast was exhibited at the Royal Aca- 
demy, is, we should say, a very hideous work; but all criticisms 
must be hushed when the Liverpool ju cf art as- 
sure us that the Premier stands in a “sculpturesque atti- 
tude,” and that the “robes of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
are treated after the manner of the drapery of the best Greek 

rtrait statues.” Mr. Adams Acton, the sculptor, is a better 
judge than we pretend to be of Phidias’s ideal of bars of gold lace 
stitched on to along black gown. The peneaatings were tame, 
enlivened only by a blunder of Professor Huxley, who constructed 
an ingenious symbolism on the supposed fact that Mr. Gladstone 
was clothed in academic costume, and therefore that the statue 
commemorated the great truth that statesmanship ought to be 
clothed with knowledge and education. As the robe happened to 
be a purely official one, the Professor’s ingenious idea missed fire, 
but he recovered himself by taking vengeance on Mr. Gladstone 
for not wearing a SF rgamy.y garment, by remarking that his 
chief intellectual defect was a want of accurate scientific know- 
ledge. We can quite understand that this censure came with no 
bad effect from the President of the British Association, seeing 
that Mr. Gladstone’s Government has declined to give any assisi- 
ance to the scientific world for observing the coming great Eclipse. 
On the whole, however, bystanders may perhaps congratulate 
themselves that in the great progress of science there are these 
happy instances of ignorance to check and balance so huge an 
array of omniscience and pantology. It is something 5 sen 
that everybody does not know everything, and that, if Mr. Glad- 
stone is shaky in his science, Professor Huxley is not up to the 
varieties of official costume. 

From this still life and sculpturesque attitude of one aot 
statesman the transition is violent, but picturesque, to Mr. Glad 
stone’s rival, who has been dining and making at Aylesbury. 
Mr. Disraeli’s attitude was anything but sculpturesque; on the 
it the Peter Pastoral of the farce or ballet, 
—_ ting and full of action, and no repose about it. Mr. 

israeli came out at the Royal Bucks Agricultural Association 
quite the farmer, not to say the Corydon. If Mr. Gladstone's 
statue at Liverpool did not don the academical gown, Mr. Disraeli, 
from the gaudy, jaunty technical accuracy of his costume and rustic 
presentment at Aylesbury, might be thought to have gone to dinner 
in the short breeches, straw hat. and pink ribbons which the 
farmer of the Opera House dons, Mr. Disraeli threw himself 
entirely into the agricultural and rustic réle. He identified him- 
self thoroughly with his sylvan audience. He not only knew the 
blessings of the fortunate rustic, bui vindicated his nal con- 
nexion with their happiness, whether they knew it or not. Mr 
Disraeli, to take his own account of himself,is no theoretical 
farmer, He speaks as though he were redolent of the pleasant 
odours of the stall-yard, and there is a decided flayour of liquid 
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manure in his talk. He is “not ashamed of the harvest”; as to 
the wheat, there might be more of it, and as to the barley, “ though 
not so plenteous as it might be, it is of excellent quality. It is of 
that brightness which the maltster loves (hear, hear, and a laugh).” 
We suppose that the quick apprehension of the Bucks Boeotians 
suspected some recondite j poked at the President of the 
Board, and grinned boldly, though we dare a Mr. Disraeli’s 
chance-medley witticism surpri himself. he ex-Premier 
proceeded :—‘* We shall be able to it (the barley) in the 
market with confidence in those with whom we deal. e have 
all suffered in the root crops; but though the late rains will 
not swell the bulbs, they will give us a large quantity of green 
stuff for the winter.” Mr. Disraeli is confident about his turnip- 
tops, if doubtful about his turnip-roots. This is really a pleasant 
icture. Cincinnatus at the plough and the ex-tyrant cultivating 
his cabbages is as nothing to Mr. YE fe down to Aylesbury 
market with his sample bag of barley, chaffering with the maltster, 
and expatiating on the especial brightness of the Hughenden crop. 
Mr. Disraeli never plays at work; he is not only the farmer's 
friend, but the farmer himself; not only eats at the market-table, but 
stands in the market stall; not only grows barley, but sells barley 
and drinks barley-juice ; not only knows about farming from books 
but, being himself a farmer on the Chiltern Hills, has discove 
that in a dry year that e chalk escarpment has been very 
badly off for water. Mr. Disraeli knows how to meet this defi- 
ciency. Wherever he has built a cottage, he has constructed a 
tank; indeed he has introduced tanks into old cottages; and if 
tanks were more generally resorted to, the high lands of Bucks 


might grow as good corn crops as the Vale of Aylesbury grows 


grass cro 
aon the oath, perhaps, Mr. Disraeli had better have confined 
himself to his brightest of barley samples and his tanks. But he 
‘was expected to say something about public matters, and he said 
something which must have caused his bucolic friends to stare. 
He gave them at least a new sensation. On the whole he is pre- 
pared to say “that the last forty years have been years of great 
improvement; and more especially that the present distribution of 

tical — is based on the soundest principles.” Now, consi- 

Ferin g that for some forty years Mr. Disraeli has been in opposi- 
tion nine-tenths of the time, and that the present distribution 
of political power is only in a transitional state towards universal 
suffrage and no pro qualification, Mr. Disraeli’s Bucks con- 
stituents must have felt much as Balak King of Moab felt on a 

e Dit minorum gentium Parliamentary pus e 
been holding their small converse with mortal men. Lord Sandon 
has been prattling ily at the Liv 1 Chamber ot Com- 
merce, and the Warwickshire knights ot the shire have discoursed 
at i Although Lord Sandon thinks that the war has 
been caused a good deal by French Uittérateurs inflaming the 
popular mind, and although he draws the moral that newspaper 
writers ought to write very carefully and do nothing to stimulate 
national animosities, yet we must say that Lord Sandon is 
rather ungrateful to the class whom he rebukes. Were it not 
for the — Lord Sandon would have had little to say, seeing 
that he much regrets that we have not got a clear law about the 
export of materials of war, and takes oceasion to observe that 
our military resources would be more satisfactory had we a better 
military organization—observations neither profound nor original, 
and, such as they are, which have appeared every day in every 
newspaper in England for the last six weeks. In another respect, 
however, Lord Sandon practises what he preaches, and his speech 
is totally devoid of an inflammatory and exciting character, indeed 
it may be characterised as extremely dull and colourless. Mr. 
Nowsignte may be reasonably excused if he calls attention 
to the fact that he was strongly in favour of intervention 
for Denmark, and he has undoubtedly that sort of justification 
which may be gathered from events which never happened, 
when he says that the present misfortunes of France are a 
for the to unite Sai 

and and Russia m on Denmark. 
Mr. Newdegato une thie against Prussia, he is 
entirely convinced that France, being the present aggressor, must 
pay the penalty for her lawless ambition ; and so on just as the 
—— say. The only excuse which we can offer for 
chronicling this small beer is the fact’ that it is small beer. 
In our foreign policy there is no substantial difference 
among political leaders. They all feel, and very properly, that 

least said is the soonest mended. They regret, they 
deplore, they commiserate; they point out how humanity is 
assaulted, how civilization is pac brary But, one and all, they 
confine themselves to these vague itudes and commonplaces. 
Philanthropic and amiable prayers for peace are all that our Par- 
liamentary men can offer; that they do offer this, and nothing but 
this, is as it ought to be. Not asingle man of the least mark or 
— to the of the 
Odger faction, which, while congratulating ublican Com- 
mittee which has for the moment possessed itself of power in 
France, at the same time declines to say whether France is or 
is not responsible for the war, and hesitates as to whether 
Germany was or was not justified in repelling French aggression. 
That our public men have so little to say, or rather, find it to 
be their duty to say so little, about other e’s concerns, is not 
without its encouragements, though it can be said to be 
exciting or even interesting. 


OUR FIELD ARTILLERY. 


MONG the lessons of the ag war which are discernible 
through the cloud of words in which the “ Special Corre. 

spondent ” has usually contrived to obscure them, there is not one 
which is clearer or more unmistakable than this—the paramount im- 
portance of a numerous and efficient field artillery. On this point 
there has been little or no divergence of opinion between friends 
and foes. The Prussians are proud of their artillery, and are at 
no pains to conceal their satisfaction at its performances. The 
Emperor of the French, himself no mean authority on the subject, 
and the author of an important work upon artillery, has dong 
ample justice to this superiority on the Prussian side. Indeed, it 
is clear that at all cardinal points the Prussiad artillery has beaten 
the French—not only at Sedan, but elsewhere and uniform] 
through the campaign. The Emperor was careful not to limit thig 
superiority to any one particular element, “ It was not in numberg 
only,” he said, “but in range, weight, and precision that your 
artillery has beaten ours.”’ He might have added an acknow. 
ledgment of the superior handling of the Prussian artillery. It 
was reserved to the Times Correspondent to make himself 
ridiculous by attempting to snatch from the heat and blaze of the 
triumph some support of a foregone conclusion, and to ascribe 
this victory to the use by the Prussians of a breec i 
gun. ‘To others the circumstance suggests broader and more 
important considerations than whether the Prussian guns were 
loaded at the muzzle or at the breech—suggests, in fact, the 
question, What is the condition of our own field artillery ag 
regards personnel, matériel, and general efficiency ? 

The question is one about which the most contradictory state. 
ments are made. While professional men affirm that our field artil. 
lery is in an utterly unsatisfactory condition; that our batteries are 
not half horsed; that even if they were efficient there are too few 
of them; that the guns themselves are complicated, besides 
being deficient in shell power; that the whole equipment is 
a mere patchwork affair, defective at almost every point—while 
these statements meet us on one side, on the other we have 
the Secretary of State for War complacently announcing that we, 
have a perfectly-equipped artillery field force for an army of 60,000 
men. Here are two views hard to reconcile. And yet that they 
need to be reconciled, or that we ought at once to reject one of 
them as false, few would dispute. Briefly, is our field artillery in 
a satisfactory or unsatisfactory condition? Is that arm upon 
which success in war now more than ever depends, all that wo, 
could wish it to be if we were about to take the field to-morrow?. 

First, as to the amount of field artillery available. It igs 
evident that when the Secretary of State for War assures ug 
that we have guns sufficient for an army of 60,000 men, he 
must have formed some definite conception of what the 
portion of artillery to the other arms ought tobe. We find on 
examination that our field artillery force in the United Kingdom, 
consists at present of 10 batteries of horse artillery and 20 bat- 
teries of field artillery; total, 180 guns. Now 180 guns to 
60,000 men means 3 guns for each 1,000 men. But this pro- 
portion was accepted before the supremacy of artillery was, 
fully acknowledged, and long before the alterations in other 
arms had given to artillery an exceptional importance. Ev 
change in the art of war which tends to increase the numeri 
strength of armies and the extent of battle-fields tends pro tanto 
to increase the importance of that arm which is before all others. 
far-reaching and destructive. The various successive changes of 
late wars have all had this tendency ; and it must be obvious that, 
a proportion of guns which may have been sutlicient at the be- 
ginning of the present century ought not now to be adhered to. 
‘Lhe proportion should be revised and largely increased. We 
cannot now afford to allow the jealousies of a time gone by, or of, 
particular branches of the service, to prevail to cripple our army 
in its most eflective member. And we must refuse to accept; 
Mr. Cardwell’s ruling, based upon antiquated and inadequate, 
estimates, as to the —_0 of guns which should accompany 
an army in the field. Certainly 4 guns for 1,000 men. could noé, 
now be considered excessive, and an even larger proportion might 
probably be admitted. Buteven if we assume 180 guns to be 
sufficient for an army of 60,000 men, it is obvious to inquire if 
this is to be the limit of the force which, in case of war, kngland, 
would desire to employ. Are we to be content with 60,000 men, 
all told, or is it proposed that our reserve forces should he, 
rendered still more inefficient than they are at present by being 
compelled to take the field wholly unaccompanied by artillery ? 

Passing by this difficulty, however, as one which perhaps has: 
not occupied Mr. Cardwell’s attention, it is to inform 
ourselves if we could really place in the tield the force of artil- 
lery which the Secretary for War considers would satisfy all our 
needs. Could we, in short, bring even 180 guns into action? 
A recent order increases our horse-artillery batteries each from 
172 men of all ranks and i12 horses, to 193 of all ranks and 
146 horses; while of the twenty field batteries, twelve have been 
ordered to be raised each from 179 of all ranks and 84 horses, 
to oe of all ranks and 116 horses, the establishment of horses 
of the remaining eight batteries not being increased at all. As 
the war strength of every of horse artillery is 228 of 
all ranks and 241 horses, and every field battery 277 of all 
ranks and 253 horses, it follows that, even with the 
augmentations, each of our ten horse-artillery batteries will be 

5 officers, non-commissioned officers and men, and 95 horses 


w its strength; while of the field batteries, twelve will, 
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battery, 85 officers, non-commissioned officers and men, 
be horses Short, and eight will be 85 of all ranks 
and 179 horses short. In other words, not one of the 
andy batteries which Mr. Cardwell states are prepared to take 
the field would be in a position to do so—even if all the men 
and horses which have been ordered to be recruited had been 
obtained, which they have not. In short, to enable us to lace 
180 guns in the field, there are needed, over and above the ordered 
entations, 2,050 men of all ranks and 3,026 horses. The 
fall force of this statement will perhaps be better appreciated if 
we explain that it amounts to this—that we require nearly half 
as many more men as we have at present on the augmented esta- 
plishment (5,770), and nearly twice as many horses (3,524), to 
make our present batteries fit for service. We leave to our readers 
the instructive calculation of how many batteries would require 
to be broken up to bring the remainder up to their effective 
. If Mr. Cardwell does not know these facts, he ought to 
mow them; and we can discover no possible justification of his 
official announcement to the House that we have available an 
artillery force adequate for an army of 60,000 men. 
It is not admissible for Mr. Cardwell to take refuge in the 
ment that, if we have numerous efficient cadres, it is easy to 
them up when the occasion arises. This argument, whatever 
its value as far as infantry is concerned, is inapplicable m the case 
of a force like the artillery, for which more elaborate training is 
needed, and for which no reserves of men and horses can be main- 
tained. You cannot make a gunner, or a driver, or an artillery 
horse ina few weeks or months; nor can you draw upon your 
militia or other forces for material to fill up the cadres. In fact, 
the cadre system is wholly ay “ye to the artillery—or, indeed, 
to any special arm. We are left, therefore, with the conclusion 
that our 180 field guns practically do not exist; that it is im- 
ible to improvise at the moment of danger an effective force 
of field artillery ; and that, even if the 180 guns, properly manned 
and horsed, were forthcoming, they would a very far from satis- 
fying our requirements. 

An equally important question is, What is the condition of the 
matériel of our present field artillery ? Are our guns in all respects 

i ; are they the best of their class; is the ammunition sim- 
ple, safe, and efficient? To these questions there can, we fear, be but 
one answer, and that answer any artilleryman would readily supply. 
It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that the service is in despair 
respecting its field artillery equipments. The breechloading Arm- 
strong guns have long been condemned as complicated, unsatis- 
factory, and far inferior in simplicity and general utility to 
muzzle-loaders. Every Committee that ever called 

to pronounce an opinion upon the question has pro- 
favour of guns, while 
the condition of confusion and inefficiency of the present am- 
munition and stores surpasses belief. In a desperate attempt 
to patch up and retain a radically defective equipment, changes 
have been made, one after another, which have had no 
effect beyond encumbering the service with an infinite number 
of obsolete and semi-obsolete stores. Fuzes introduced without 
sufficient trial, and of a construction as complicated as the 
mechanism of a clock; shells which are no sooner made than they 
are found to be worthless ; fuze-holes of different sizes and shapes; 
costly lubricators which will not stand transport ; implements for 
effecting repairs so delicate and numerous that a skilled artificer 
is needed to use them ; stores so susceptible to damp as to require 
packing in waterproof covers, which in their turn have to be pro- 
tected from wear by other covers; canister which go to pieces 
with the jolting of the battery; and ion fuzes which, if 
they do not go off in the limbers, are pretty certain, when they 
are not blind , todo so while the gun is being loaded, or before 
the shell has left the muzzle—these notoriously are among the 
features of our present equipment. 

These defects are not now pointed out for the first time. 
Attention has been called to them over and over and over 
again. In the reports of Committees, in the reports and 
vigorous protests of individual officers, the unsatisfactory con- 
dition of our field artillery equipment has been strongly in- 
sisted upon. It will be asked, this vinto of Aings 

itted to continue? Is it because we are unable to produce 
anything better? On the contrary, we have ready to our 
hand a simple, efficient Sa the superiority of which to our 
own at all points has been fully established. The muzzle-loading 
Indian fie} , carriage, and projectiles, are of established ex- 
cellence, and have the sanction of the Committee of practical 
artillery officers which introduced them. Is the change to a simple 
and more satisfactory system p ed because of the expense? 
On the contrary, it can be shown that the expense would be small 
relatively to the cost entailed in keeping up the present guns and 
stores. Is the retention of these guns recommended by any con- 
siderations as to preserving for our field artillery “the same 
equipment as is used in India or by the navy? This cannot be, 
because india has a gun of her own, and the navy has absolutely 
for years Ts the sense of the 
ion against ange ? It is scarcely too much to say that 

the whole body of artillery officers is in iveur of the aie 
ment of the present It is well known also that the War 
Office authorities have for some time past been sincerely desirous 
of introducing muzzle-loading field-guns, and that the responsible 
adviser of the Secretary of State is a strong advocate for the 
change. Then why is this inefficient equipment retained? It is 
no secret that but for the Field Marshal Commanding-in-Chief, 


who has pertinaciously identified himself with the breechloading 
system, opposing every SS, to abolish it, throwing the 
recommendations of one Committee after another into the waste- 
paper basket, disregarding all complaints of the imefliciency. 
of the equipment, ignoring failures which occur in his own 
presence, and refusing to be influenced by the advice and 
opinions of the most experienced artillery officers—it is, we say, 
no secret that but for this opposition the change would have 
been made long ago. But the time has come when the change 
must be delayed no longer. We cannot afford to allow anything 
to stand in the way of our principal arm being brought into a 
perfectly efficient condition and provided with as good a weapon 
as it is possible to procure, The condemnation of the breech- 
loader has long since been pronounced by all practical and com- 
petent judges. It only remains for the Duke of Cambridge to 
withdraw the one single obstacle to its supersession by a more 
efficient gun. 

We have left ourselves no to speak as they deserve of 
several elements of artillery inefficiency. But it may not be un- 
profitable to inquire in passing, Why is this branch of the service 
the only one which receives no rewards for professional skill ? 
Whyis there no marksman’s prize for the artilleryman, no distinction 
of any sort for proficiency in the use of his weapon? Again, are 
artillery officers fully instructed in the art of taking up the best 
positions for their guns? Why is so much time devoted to drill 
and duties of a kind which inno degree affect the artilleryman’s 
real efficiency? Why is the gunner condemned to work his gun 
in a dress which is utterly destructive of all freedom of move- 
ment? Why are the officers allowed to languish year after year 
in-a condition of suspended animation for want of promotion and 
encouragement? In conclusion, we would ask:—Assuming all 
these defects to be corrected; assuming an adequate propor- 
tion of guns to be supplied to the ae assuming the 
batteries to be all completely manned and ho and equipped ; 
assuming the introduction of a simple and satisf muzzle- 
loading equipment, and of a powerful shell gun for field use ; 
assuming the introduction of a system of prizes for special pro- 
ficiency, of an acceleration of promotion, and of such other im- 

vements as may be necessary—assuming the whole service to 
in personnel, matériel, and organization, into a condi- 
tion of vigorous efticiency—have we any generals who know how 
to handle this arm; who have made the application of artillery 
their special study; who wonld be able, like the Prussians, to use 
their guns to their greatest advantage, and to avoid the errors by 
which the French have sacrificed their artillery wholesale during 
the present struggle ? 


THE LOSS OF THE CAPTAIN, 


the calamity which has fallen on the British navy by the 
foundering of the Captain, It isnot only that by this, as by other 
maritime disasters, 
Sires have lost their children, wives 
Their lords, and valiant men their lives; 

but the country has suffered a loss equal to striking off some thou- 
sands of soldiers from its smallarmy. This ship which has perished 
in the Bay of Biscay might alone, if we had kept her for that 
purpose, have almost insured the safety of our coasts against in- 
vasion. She was indestructible by the power of man, but she has 
been destroyed by the power of nature, which her designers had 
under-estimated. Amid many uncertainties connected with 
national defence, this at least was ascertained ten years ago, that 
turret-ships built of iron were the a and most enduring 
form of forts, and yet we had only supplied ourselves up to the 
present time with one efficient turret-ship which we have now 
contrived to lose. If these ships could not be sent to sea, they 
would be sure to be at home when wanted. But we were not 
satisfied with keeping them at home. We desired that they 
should be able to go. anywhere and do anything, and so the Captain, 
in meeting her first gale, has gone to the bottom of the sea. It is 
not, of course, intended to assert that the combination of various 
qualities which was attempted in this vessel is impossible, but 
it may be thought that the attempt to combine them might have 
been made more judiciously than it was. As tion worthy of 
notice was made some time ago that, if a turret-ship must be sent 
cruising, she might be accompanied Boe hag Mes called a 
nurse. ‘The most probable cause of the loss of the Captain is that 
she was over-rigged,and the justification of over-rigging her is that 
unless she could sail she would be dependent for her power of 
motion upon her supply of coals, which might easily become ex- 
hausted while she was distant from port. e fighting qualities 
of these ships are, however, so valuable that, in order to ensure 
their being at the right at the right time, it would be worth 
while to provide that of them should be always accompanied 
by one or more attendant ships able either to sail or steam. “The 
Captain turret-ship, with a low free has capsized, owing to 
being caught under canvas in one of those and violent 
equinoctial gales common at this season of the year.” This 
account is given by Captain Sherard Osborn, a friend of the late 
Captain Coles, of the disaster by which the ship designed by Cap- 
tain Coles perished. It is unfortunate for the reputation of 


Captain Coles that he did not adhere more closely to his original 
invention, which was an unequalled method of hting a at 
of uilding a 


sea. He might prudently have declined the 
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ship to carry his turrets in a cruise, without a consort, round the 
world. “ The Captain was the first ship with a low freeboard that 
has ever been fully masted and attempted to be worked as a sailing 
ship.” We had almost said that we hope she may be the last. But 
we should be unwilling to place any limit except that of ordinary 
prudence upon experiments in building ships of war. “The desire 
of the Admiralty to make all their fighting ships cruise under canvas 
as well as steam induced Captain Eoles to go a step further than 
he originally proposed, and to make a ship with a low freeboard a 
sailing ship.” It is perhaps hardly fair of Captain Sherard Osborn 
to put the blame of this experiment upon the Admiralty, who, to 
do them justice, have seldom desired anything except to be let 
alone. ‘The Admiralty were urged, by many persons whose 
opinions were entitled to respect, to apply the principle of the 
turret fully and fairly to a cruising ship. The Captain was the 
result of slow and unwilling efforts to comply with this demand. 
It is now said by Captain Osborn that the Admiralty ought to 
have accepted Captain Coles’s first design of a turret-ship, and we 
say so too; but we should add that they ought not to have 
accepted it as a sufficient cruising man-of-war. It appears that 
even Captain Coles was sensible “of the serious nature of the ex- 
riment he was about to enter upon,” but the early performances 
f his ship had produced a confidence which he did not originally 
feel. The ship behaved very well until she met with a gale of 
wind, and then at three minutes’ notice she went down. 

The contrast is somewhat striking between her history and that 
of the ship from which she derived her name. The old Captain, 
which carried Commodore Nelson’s broad pendant in the battle 
with the Spanish fleet off C St. Vincent, had probably 
=e a great part of her active life in the Bay of Biscay and on 
the Spanish coast. She had been knocking about Cadiz all the 
winter before the battle which made her name so famous. “At 
the close of the year 1796,” says the historian, “we left the 
Spanish fleet in Carth and Admiral Sir John Jervis at 
anchor in the Tagus with 11 sail of the line,” one of which was 
the Captain. The Spanish fleet, by the way, numbered 27 sail of 
the line, There had been during that winter, as is usual, gales of 
wind, in one of which the Courageus line-of-battle ship was lost on 


the coast of Barbary, but not without some remissness on the of 
her commander, Nearly 500 officers and seamen perished in her. 
The same gal 


e nearly proved fatal to two other ships of the same 
fleet. One of them, the Gibraltar, struck several times on a bank, 
and “being a remarkably strong ship,” made no water. Some 
weeks afterwards she went home, and on being taken into dock at 
Plymouth, a large piece of rock was found sticking in her bottom. 
This was the sort of service which the Captain of that day, a - 
of 74 guns, and about 1,800 tons, performed. Such a ship wit 
- a crew of skilful seamen was tolerably safe on a hostile coast, and 
in the open sea she was nearly indestructible. The successor of 
her name cruises on the same Spanish coast, now friendly, and is 
lost in the first gale that blows. The British flag has been often 
seen from Cape Finisterre, but never did it float before over 
such a helpless ship. Yet we do not blame the Admiralty 
for trying the experiment which has ended thus disastrously. 
The ition of our navy bids it keep the sea, and a ship 
which could not cruise for a winter off Cape Finisterre might 
be thought to be unworthy of the name of Captain. We ought, 
however, to bear in mind that warfare has been revolutionized 
since the days of Nelson and Jervis by sea as completely as by 
land. It is unlikely that we should now require to keep a 
blockading squadron at sea for months, and it is possible that a 
decisive battle might take place within a week. The turret-ship 
ought to be available for such a battle, and we believe that it 
would be available by the help of arrangements which might 
easily be made. Captain Osborn tells us that he advised Captain 
Coles “ not to hesitate, if caught in bad weather, to furl all sails 
and bring the ship under steam with her bow to the sea.” There 
seems no doubt that this might be done in any weather if the ship 
had coals on board, and that if she did this she would be safe. 
Further, it would be possible to provide the ship with masts and 
sails which might help her movements under some circumstances 
without encumbering them under any. An ordinary Channel 
passenger-boat carries a mast, although she depends for her motive 
power almost entirely on steam. The great difficulty of the 
cruising turret-ship is represented to be coals, and the proper 
arrangement would seem to be to employ one or two tenders for 
‘the express purpose of supplying coals to her. If her own supply 
were exhausted, and the weather were too rough to allow of any 
‘being taken on board, it would be necessary that she should 
have an attendant ship at hand powerful enough to take her in 
tow. For this purpose a ship must be able to sail as well as 
steam, so as to economize her own coal, and our navy already 
furnishes excellent models, which might perhaps be further 
improved if it were understood that fighting was not the primary 
business of these attendant ships. We do not say that this is the 
‘best possible arrangement for utilizing the turret principle in 
at any rate it involves loss of the 
‘aptain furnishes no argument against the building of turret- 
ships, and, on the contrary, we think that Goveshnanes would only 
be doing its duty by ordering immediately several such ships to be 
built with the least practicable delay, and trusting to Parliament 
to sanction the n outlay, which it certainly would do 
when it assembles. Let it be assumed, for the present, that these 
ships cannot go fully ri to sea, and that they are, and perha 
always will be, unsuitable for performing manceuvres aher the 
manner of Benbow. Yet if we fad half-a-dozen such ships, this 


country would be secure against invasion, at least until some other 
Power possessed ships like them. We ought, indeed, to haya 
built such ships years ago, and the outlay of two millions upon: 
them would have been as good an investment as ever was made 
in defensive works. But if a measure is simple and of certain 
utility, our Government always contrives to de ay adopting it. 
The same newspaper which published Captain Sherard Osborn’s 
remarks on this disaster contained also a letter of Captain Coles 
which shows that his estimate of the success of his experiment 
was much more confident than Captain Osborn’s, “Good.” 
says he, “as the Captain is in her sailing, I see my w 
clearly to making her equal in sailing to any frigate in the 
world” The great economy of masting ships is obvious, he 
tells us, from this cruise, on which he was engaged only a 
month ago. A fleet of Captains could keep the sea, manceuvre, or 
go round the world, without using a pound of coal. There would 
e a great saving of coal, and also a great saving of men, for a 
ship of this build is more eflicient than _ other ironclad, and 
carries a smaller crew. This ill-fated vessel has proved anything 
but an economizer of men; but we do not desire to be hard upon 
the lamented Captain Coles because he believed rather too com- 
pletely in the utility of his own invention. -» We cannot, however, 
treat with equal indulgence the effusions of certain newspapers, 
among which the Times, pre-eminent in absurdity, speaks of 
Captain Coles as having perished in the vessel which “ realized 
the long-delayed triumph of his genius.” It may perhaps be con- 
sidered a triumph to have got the Captain built, but we should 
have thought the expression more appropriate to bringing her 
home in safety after a six months’ cruise. It is useless to disguise 
from ourselves that the experiment which Captain Coles and others . 
desired to make has failed, under circumstances which cannot, so 
far as appears, involve any one in blame for the disaster. It would 
be rash to assert that this experiment will never succeed ; but for 
the present let us be content with the assurance of all competent 
judges, that the turret-ship under steam is the most powerful shi 
of war that has been invented, and let us proceed in building pa 
ships without delay. Let us remember Captain Coles as the 
author of a valuable invention, which has been hastily, and 
perhaps unwisely, applied where circumstances were unsuitable, 


SYMPATHY FOR THE FALLEN. 


hae be moderate in success, not to press heavily on the van- 
quished, not to kick a man when he is down, are among 
those commonplaces of morality which, if they are not used as 
texts in copy-books, very well might be. They are commonplaces 
of which we are just now likely to hear too much. France is 
down, Napoleon LI. is down, and a cry is beginning to go up to 
deal gently with them now that they are down because they are 
down. The cry, like all other cries, contains truth in it without 
being wholly true. It may be both curious and practically 
instructive to try to trace out the exact amount of truth and 
falsehood which it contains. 

In one sense, no doubt, the precept may be received unre- 
servedly. Any treatment of the fallen which is of the nature of 
mere insult, any harsh dealing with them which is simply harsh 
dealing and leads to no practical advantage to the winner, is of 
course to be condemned without exception. Such conduct comes 
within the range of the law which forbids all cruelty, understand- 
ing by cruelty not simply the infliction of death or pain, but its 
needless, and therefore wrongful, infliction. To inflict either 
wanton suffering or wanton mockery, whether on the fallen ruler 
or the fallen nation, is eschewed by all civilized morality. But 
the feeling which is beginning to show itself asks for something 
far more than forbearance from wrongdoing of this kind. Of the 
actors in the struggle it practically asks that the party which has 
gained an advantage should forbear from making the most of that 
advantage age because it has gained it. Of the beholders 
it practically asks that their judgments shall be changed, or at 
least influenced, not by the right and wrong of the case, but by 
the mere result of the struggle. 

When things are put in this broad way, there is probably no 
one who would accept such teaching as a real statement of his 
opinion. But, as in so many other cases, men practically act on 
a latent feeling which they would not venture to put into the 
shape of a formal opinion. No one would seriously argue that 
the French Emperor is any the less guilty because his last criminal 
attempt has been unsuccessful. No one would seriously argue that 
the cause of the’French nation in the war is really made any the 
better because the Germans have hitherto been successful. But 
people talk just as if it were so; we are called on to sympathize, 
to act gently, to speak gently, not because either the man or the 
nation is in the right, but simply because they are unlucky. Now 
few things are more loathsome than the worship of mere success; but 
the worship of ill success, to which this kind of feeling practically 
comes, though certainly not so loathsome, is even more unreason- 
able. Success certainly does not imply moral right, but it 18 
seldom gained without the possession of qualities which are in 
themselves, irrespectively of the use made of them, entitled to 
respect. But ill success may, in a moral point of view, be simply 
the just chastisement of wrong; it may, in a view of cause and 
effect, be the natural result of carelessness or incapacity. In such 
cases there is really nothing to sympathize with in ill success; 
still less is there anything to alter our judgment of the struggle 
in which the ill success has been incurred. If either France or 
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; ror was in the wrong at the beginning of the war, they 
in the wrong now. undoubtedly deserve 
our sympathy if they suffered anything at the hands of the con- 

-querors which the laws of war would not justify, and which was 
oe needful to carrying out the reasonable objects of the German 
side. But they do not deserve our sympathy simply because they 
suffer the nec results of ill success in a struggle which they 

“themselves provoked. To argue otherwise is really the same 
thing as to argue that a criminal becomes less of a criminal be- 
eause he has the ill luck to be found out and punished. We 
should rightly sympathize even with the worst criminal if he 
were put to death with any needless aggravations of torture or 
mockery. But he is not a rightful object of sympathy when he 
is sim iy hanged in due course of law. 

As Both a man and a nation are concerned in this matter, let us 
first take the case of the man. Napoleon III. has fallen, and we 
are told that, as he has fallen, we ought not to exult over him. 
Now there is one class of people who certainly ought not to exult 
over him, who ought in truth to hold their peace and to hide 
their faces altogether. Those who flattered and worshipped him 
in the day of his power have certainly no right to crow over him 
in the day of his fall. His last crime has been unsuccessful, 
put it is not made thereby a greater crime than his earlier crimes 
which succeeded. Those who a month or two back were glorify- 
ing the great and wise and beneficent Emperor should rather 
blame themselves than blame him. But there are those who 
never bowed the knee to Baal, whose thoughts and feelings and 
language have never changed from 1851 to 1870, who have 

en throughout in the same terms of unsuccessful and success- 
ful crime, who, if they use strong words now of the Tyrant in 
his overthrow, use words no stronger than they used in the days 
of his prosperity. Such men may perhaps be pardoned if, after 
nineteen years of waiting, they now, when the blow has fallen, 
take up something of the tone of the triumphant hymns in which 
the old prophets rejoiced when they saw the vengeance of God. 
‘They may at least be pardoned if they still speak of the roe 
of 1870 in terms no harsher than those in which they spoke of 
the guest at whose feet England flung herself in the madness of 
1854. In their eyes he is now simply what he was then. He 
has added another crime to his former crimes, and the new crime 
has been less lucky than the old ones. But he has done nothing 
to make them think better or worse of him than they thought 
at any moment from the black December onwards. They have 
never changed their tone in all those years; they can hardly be 
asked to change it now. They speak now with no greater harsh- 
ness than they spoke nineteen or sixteen years They can 
hardly be asked to speak with greater gentleness. 

We now turn from the man to the nation. We are called on 
to sympathize, to deal gently, and the rest, with the French 
nation under its misfortunes. We are in effect asked to change 
sides and to look on those as in the right whom our deliberate 
judgment pronounced to be in the wrong, simply because they 
fore been unsuccessful. Now, if two nations go to war, the 
chances certainly are that one or other of them will be un- 
successful. Which of them is so must depend on the fortune 
of war. In this case, whatever France is suffering is simpl 
the natural result of failure, failure in a war into whic 
she herself rushed without provocation. There is really no 
aa whatever for sympathy in such a case; particular 

nchmen may doubtless largely claim sympathy, but France, 
as a whole, is clearly not yet an object for. sympathy. France 
has happened to be unsuccessful; she is therefore suffering what 

she designed, if she had been successful, to inflict, without a 
shadow of provocation, upon Germany. She designed to inflict on 

Germany all the suffering which is involved in carrying on a 
campaign on German soil. Instead of so doing, she is now under- 

going all the suffering which is involved in ing on a cam- 

paign on French soil. If her capital should be besieged and 
taken, it is no more than she boasted that she was going to do to 
the capital of Prussia. If victorious Germany should annex any 

French provinces, it should not be forgotten that the war was 

‘begun for the express p of annexing certain German pro- 
vinces. If the ordinary rules of morals are to be at all applied to 
international concerns, it is impossible to see in all this anything 

claiming sympathy, anything to make us change the thoughts, 
feelings, and wishes which we had at the beginning of the war. 

It is, in short, nothing but the corporate criminal receiving the 
due reward of his deeds. 

Still the cry, like other cries, does contain its measure of truth. 
It is quite conceivable that, even in the present struggle, circum- 
‘stances might arise to which it would fully apply. The legitimate 
object which Germany has in going on with the war is to bring it 
to such an end as to hinder, at ail events for a long time to come, any 
such criminal aggressions as that with which France began the war. 
Germany is strictly fighting for peace. It is nonsense to say that 
this object is at all affected by the change of Government in France. 
Napoleon IIL and France are two distinct enemies, of whom one is 
disarmed, but the other is not. Experience shows that, as regards 
other nations, France has ever been just as dangerous under her 
‘Commonwealths and under her lawful Kings as she has been under 
either of her Tyrants. Germany is entitled to demand such terms 
of try as are needful to secure her legitimate object, her own 
safety against French ion, And we must not forget that 
‘there are sure to be differences of opinion as to what terms are 
needful to secure that object. It is a subject on which French, 
German, and neutral opinions are sure to differ. Terms which to 


Germany will seem gentle will to France seem harsh. Any terms 
which a neutral Power could suggest are sure to be unacceptable 
to one side or the other; the fairer they are, the more likely they 
are to be unacceptable to both. Allowance must be made for this 
kind of feeling on both sides. As long as Germany claims only 
what, whether wisely or not, she may honestly look on as needful 
for her own purpose—be it the frontier of the Vosges or anything 
less or greater—so long France is really suffering no wrong and 
is entitled to no sympathy. © But if Germany should go beyond 
that limit, whether in dictating terms of peace or in any other 
way, if she should inflict on Pisnse anything beyond what is 
needful for her own purpose, anything dictated by mere vengeance, 
mere desire to humble an enemy—in this case France would be 
suffering wrong and would be entitled to sympathy. It is not in 
any case easy to fix the point. at which a conqueror in a righteous 
cause ought to draw in tis hand, but there clearly is such a point 
somewhere. If Germany passes that point, the tables are to be 
turned. But unless war and politics are to be mere child’s play, 
it certainly has not passed that point. The sum of the matter is 
that sympathy, strictly so called, is due, not simply to suffering, 
but to veipei, | which is wrongful, or which at all events the 
sufferer has not brought on himself by his own fault. But in indi- 
vidual cases it is constantly our duty to give help of various kinds 
to sufferers who have in strictness no claim to sympathy at all. If 
a man attempting murder is wounded by his intended victim, he 
deserves no sympathy at all, but it is not the less right to send 
for a surgeon for him. We can do this without in any way 
lessening our horror of his intended crime. We cannot act in this 
way in international cases. We may of course help individual 
sufferers, but we cannot help the nation as a nation without com- 
mitting ourselves to its cause. When two men are at variance, it 
apes to do a service to one without doing harm to the other. 

en two nations are at war, we cannot give material help to one 
without doing material damage to the other. In fact, as commonly 
happens in public matters, there is less scope than in private matters 
for what is called generosity, and we must be satisfied with justice. 
The corporate criminal called a nation has a right to justice ; it has 
no right to anything more. So long as it receives no more than 
justice, no more than is needful to com the, security of the 
other party, there is no ground for sympathy with the fallen, simply 
as being fallen. If the conqueror tran s the bounds of 
justice—allowing a |, for various opinions as to where 
those bounds lie—then the tables are turned, and eget 
becomes due, not to simple suffering, but to suffering which has 
now become wrongful. 


THE TAMWORTH RAILWAY ACCIDENT. 


AILWAY accidents are useful in keeping the public of this 
country acquainted with the sort of horrors which are pre- 
sented on an infinitely larger scale by the battle-fields of France. 
A night mail-train is proceeding at its usual pace of forty miles 
an hour. The passengers are either sleeping or trying to sleep, 
when suddenly there is a »@ carriage is smashed to atoms, 
and the occupants lie crushed and bleeding on the railway, or sink 
in the turbid stream of a river which flows beneath it. The his- 
tory of the accident of Wednesday morning is extremely simple. 
There is at the Tamworth station of the London and North- 
Western Railway a siding which terminates in the usual arrange- 
ment of earth and timber overlooking a stream, tributary of the river 
Trent, and twenty or thirty feet above the stream. The Irish Mail 
Train should have passed through the station without stopping, 
but a pointsman turned it off the main line upon this siding. It 
dashed against the obstacle of earth and timber, tore a way 
through it, and plunged into the stream below. Even a field of 
battle can show few more terrific sights than this of a massive 
steam-engine throwing a somersault as it jumps from an embank- 
ment into a river. Down came the tender on the engine, while 
the first carriage of the train, or what was left of it, rested on the 
embankment and the tender. ‘To add to the fearful picture there 
was, besides the river, a tank close adjoining which was twenty 
feet deep and contained ten feet of water, and two persons were 
flung from the train into this tank and narrowly escaped drown- 
ing. The engineer, the fireman, and one nger were killed. 
A gentleman who seems to consider himself an authority has 
written to the Times to give to the public the consolatory assur- 
ance that the arrangement of signals at the Tamworth station 
was “humanly ing” pe It is not quite clear what 
this gentleman means when he speaks “humanly,” but we should 
think that he means the opposite of what he says. The truth at 
any rate appears to be that the imperfection which caused the 
accident was not in the signallin ¢ machinery, but in the man who 
worked it. That fertile cause of nocturnal disaster on railways, a 
goods train, was on this occasion absent. The line was clear, and 
the distant and home signals truly announced to the approaching 
train that all was right for its passage at full speed through the 
station. It appears that, under some mental confusion between 
one train and another, the pointsman altered a set of points so as 
to throw the train into the siding. It is at least incontestable that 
the points were altered, and if the distant signal was right when 
the train passed it, they must have been altered while the train 
was traversing the space between the distant and home signals. 
The conduct of this pointsman is likely to be judicially investi- 
gated, and therefore it would be improper to ra re any opinion 
upon it at this moment. We desire not so much to discuss the 
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individual case as to treat it as a of cases which occur from 
time to time on railways. Two explanations have been suggested 
of the conduct which is attributed to this pointsman. It 1s said 
that he was misled by a signal received a station further 
down the line, and again that he mistook the mail train 
which was approaching him for a goods train. Let us 
assume, as we probably may, that one or other of these explanations 
is correct, or even let us assume that the alteration of the points 
is a fact which cannot be explai The important question is 
whether what we should call the human part of the machinery at 
the Tamworth station can be improved. Supposing that it 
appears that this pointsman was criminally negligent, and sup- 
posing that he is punished, will his punishment have any percep- 
tible effect in making either himself or other pointsmen more 
attentive to their duties? A person who can answer this question 
in the affirmative must have a belief in the efficacy of the admini- 
stration of criminal law on If 
t pointsman is not procee inst criminally he may be fin 
by his e should think that the safety 
of passengers by railway is inappreciably affected by the applica- 
tion of either of those processes. It happens occasionally that a 
pointsman or signalman loses his head. Perhaps this is an in- 
evitable consequence of many hours of monotonous and fatiguing 
duty, and at any rate it is a likely consequence. It is a curious 
as well as important question whether pointsmen and signal- 
men would do their duty better if they were more highly edu- 
cated, or whether mental cul‘ivation would be injurious by causing 
them to meditate on politics or religion when they ought to be 
looking out for indications of approaching trains. It is compatible 
with the general character of Englishmen that engineers, firemen, 
and guards do their duty better than signalmen and _points- 
men. In this ticular example the ineer and fireman 
did their duty faultlessly and died, and indeed the accident 

r the di of courage, judgment, or any other valua- 
ble ‘But it may said that qualities are 
displayed more uniformly than the patient untiring vigilance of 
the signalman or pointsman. Indeed, some of the qualities 
required for these latter offices belong to women rather than to 
men, It may deserve the consideration of Miss Faithfull whether 
she should not demand for her sex a participation in employment 
upon railways. Women would probably watch signals better than 
men, although they would be deficient in some of the physical 
strength necessary for working them. 

Tt may be useful in illustration of this subject to refer to an 
accident of somewhat similar character which occurred a few 
weeks ago near London, <A train from the Crystal Palace and a 
train from Croydon were approaching the Sydenham station at the 
same moment. According to arrangement there ought to have 
been an interval of three minutes between the passing of these 
two trains over the same portion of line. The signalman at the 
junction saw them both iqevncting at the same time, and he did 
the best he could under the circumstances by signalling to let in 
the Crystal Palace train, which was to run through the station, 
and to op the Croydon train. We were assured at the time of the 
accident that the arrangements which ought to have prevented it 
were perfect, but the Inspector of the of Trade, who has 
since reported upon them, is able, as might be expected, to sug- 
gest improvements. That officer is of opinion that even after the 
simultaneous appearance of the two trains a disastrous 
collision might have been avoided, and he endeavoured, 
by careful sifting of evidence, to ascertain where the blame 
lay of not pa Fh it. His conclusion was that the signals 
were duly made by the signalman, as described by him, but they 
were disregarded by the engineer and fireman of the Croydon 
train, who happened to have friends on board. Another engineer 
and fireman were taking a free passage on the engine of this train 
to their work, and the whole party were doing what their betters 
sometimes do—that is, they were engaged in conversation, to the 
neglect of duties to which some of them ought at that moment to 
have been giving their full attention. Accordingly the Croydon 
train ran on at its usual pace until collision became inevitable. 
The party of four persons on its engine all stuck to their ship, 
and all escaped uninjured, and, like many of their brethren, they 
bere ss a courage more exemplary than their vigilance. It may 
indeed be suspected that they did the best under the circumstances 
for themselves, rather than for their passengers. It was inevit- 
able that the two trains, converging towards the same point, must 
meet, but by maintaining the speed of the Croydon train its driver 
caused the blow of the other train to fall, not on his engine, but 
on the carriages which followed it. 

Tn another recent accident the good and bad qualities of railway 
servants were conspicuously displayed. A train from Tynemouth 
to Neweastle came into collision with a train from Berwick to 
Newcastle, near Heaton Junction. These two trains, like the two 
trains at Sydenham, ought not to have arrived at the same point 
at the same time, but unfortunately they did. ‘The driver and 
fireman of the Tynemouth train were deficient both in vigi- 
lance and firmness, They did not slacken ‘speed as early 
as they should have done; and they displayed a dis- 
creditable promptitude in jumping from their train when 
they perceived that a collision was imevitable. They had 
not shut off steam, and had only slightly applied the tender- 
break. ‘The force of the collision uncoupled the engine from its 
tender, and the engine ran on towards Newcastle at a d of 
fifteen or twenty miles an hour, As it was approaching ors 


Junction, about three-quarters of a mile beyond Heaton Junctj 
it was observed by the driver, fireman, and ovat of a ioe 
standing on a branch line. As soon as the runaway engine haa 
passed, it was pursued by the pilot-engine, the driver and 

tting on to the front buffer-beam, leaving the fireman in ch 

he first engine was caught in a quarter of a mile, when the driver 
of the pilot-engine jumped on to the buffer-beam of the runawa 
thence got to its foot-plate, and soon succeeded in stopping it 
The guard also jumped, but missed his footing, and appily 
escaped without injury. These men have been deservedly re. 
warded, for, if they had not stopped this engine, it would haye 
tun into Newcastle station, which was only a mile distant, and 
where it would very likely have found a train waiting to be 
smashed. 

To return to the recent accident at Tamworth, we observe that 
a gentleman, who nearly suffered by it, suggests that where one 
servant of a railway company is liable to make a serious mi 
two servants ought to be employed. It is not, of course, the business 
of this gentleman to make a railway pay a dividend, but he might 
have recollected that the plan of employing one man to help another 
to look at a clock is not approved by experience. In the Sydenham 
accident there were two engineers and two firemen on the Croydon 
engine, and it was worse managed than if it had carried only its 
regular crew, or rather it was not managed at all. Another sug. 
gestion is that the distant signal on the line north of Tamworth 
ought to have been double—that is, that there should be ong 
signal for the main line and another for the siding; but this 
arrangement would not have prevented the accident, if the cor. 
rect explanation of it be that the points were turned after the 
mail train had passed the distan. signal. Then it is said that the 
pointsman had no means of knowing whether it was the mail 
train or a goods train that was approaching; but surely the 
system of rt tig trains prevails, or might be adopted, on. 

is as on other lines. Let us not anticipate the result of the 
inquiry which is pending, but we may venture to say that itis 
possible that a pointsman es make a simple blunder. Indeed, a. 
recent accident, which happily caused no loss of life, arose from a 
signalman of long experience and high character pulling the 
wrong handle, and thereby moving the wrong points, ‘hese 
reflections are particularly disquieting when we observe that even 
a good clock, with two men to look at it, will only tell the time 
= a train ought to arrive, and not the time when it will 
arrive ; and that the best distant signal that can be invented must 
be useless if points are liable to be altered after a train has passed 
it. We learn from the report of the inquest that the porters at 
the Tamworth station had thought that at some time or other a 
train would run into the river. It is a pity that this thought of 
theirs could not be communicated to intending travellers by the 
limited mails, But no doubt this station will be made safe now, 
and the next accident will happen somewhere else, 


THE ST. LEGER. 

E unexpected largeness of the field for the St. Leger was the 
plainest proof how open an affair it was regarded by the 
racing world. The public had not looked for more than nine or 
ten runners; but, instead, nineteen came to the post, several of 
whom seemed strangely out of place racing on equal terms witha 
Derby winner. As, one by one, during the summer the most 
formidable opponents of Kingcraft and Palmerston were disposed 
of by the casualties of training, it seemed that the leading pair in 
the Derby would have the Leger all to themselves ; but, strange 
to say, the more the way was made plain for them, the greater 
was the hostility shown, especially against Kingcraft. King o’Scots 
had just time to prove in public that his great private reputation 
was not wholl Ebdon! 4 when his legs gave way on the hard 
ound at Brighton. Macgregor, always under a cloud since the 
erby, fairly broke down as soon as it became really necessary to 
ve him strong gallops. His illustrious companion, Sunshine, 

ad previously succumbed to the consequences of her brilliant but 
exhausting two-year-old career. Muster, the third in the Derby, 
was also withdrawn ; Camel and Alexander were unable to start;, 
and two of the best fillies of the year, Gamos and Agility, were 
not entered. Normanby’s running at York proved him an antagonist. 
from whom no danger need be anticipated; and there seemed: 
little chance of discovering a promising outsider, eagerly as the 
search for that occasionally valuable animal was prosecu 
Under all the circumstances, Kingcraft ought to have been the 
firmest favourite ever known, for he beat Palmerston in the 
easiest possible manner in the Derby, when it was admitted on all 
sides that Mr. Craufurd’s horse was trained to the highest pitch 
of perfection, and was the fittest. animal in the race. But, on the: 
contrary, the antagonism to Kingcraft was so marked and so per 
sistent, that it was hardly possible to avoid the conclusion that 
Lord Falmouth’s horse, notoriously of a delicate constitution, had 
not done as well as was hoped since the Derby. This conclusion 
was in some degree justified by the increasing partiality shown 
for his stable companion, Wheatear, though that filly’s public 
irene could stand no comparison with those of King 

oreover, while on the one hand there was his easy Derby victory 
in his favour, on the other there was his equally easy Two 
Thousand defeat to be remembered to his disadvantage; and it 
seemed to be generally ed that he was an uncertain horse, 
who could not be relied fs, Gladiateur and Blair Athol, to mam- 
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-. in the last great three-year-old contest of the year, the high 
tain otexcelleace to which he had risen at Epsom. Thusa good 
many owners, considering that there was a fair chance for even a 
moderate horse to attain a place, if not absolutely to win, 
determined to swell the field with representatives who would not 
otherwise have entered the lists. Hence the unexpected number 
of nineteen starters, a number which has not been reached since 
Lord Clifden’s year; and, as a coincidence, a son of Lord Clifden 
wwas the hero of the day. Leaving out of the question Stock- 
hausen and Wild Flower, who were started to make running for 
Captivator and Palmerston respectively—a task. which they 
iology, The eto strangely out o 
a first-class It wok while to 
start a notorious non-stayer like igan. The public form of 
many of the remai Hawthornden, Bonny Swell, Alaric, 
Stanley, and. Captivator—has been of the most moderate de- 
iption. Normanby we saw well beaten at York, and Taber- 
e, well as he ran cannot be of 
second class, or, despite his disappointment, he wo ve 
pe the Chesterfield with a We have omitted the 
name of Sunlight—his chequered career is over now—because 
no calculations should ever be attempted about horses of such a 
wayward disposition. They must be left to their own devices. 
It is sufficient to say that, as far as his racing powers were con- 
cerned, he might have won almost every race for which he has 
and if he had stood up and tried his best he would have done 
what he liked with this indifferent Leger field. He looked in 
splendid condition as he went _ the Stand before the race, and 
go did Kingeraft, who galloped with plenty of fire, though his 
action was somewhat high and tiring. P. ton did not look 
go well as on the Derby day, and it is not likely he will ever 
improve on his performance at Epsom. He was then at his very 
best, wound up to the highest pitch, and not capable of being im- 
ed an ounce. Captivator’s style of galloping was anything 
Pot attractive, Alaric looked as unfit as he has always been when 


the course, in i irreparable, he was shot 
soon after. Thus ber “Mr. Merry’s ill-luck with his three-year- 
olds reached its inating point. arly in the season it seemed 
as if the great prizes of the year were at his mercy; and now 
Sunshine cannot be trai gor has broken down, and 
inning to show how he could 
gallop w: 


manb 


King of the Forest 
has been hurried all over the country ; for it seems that whether 
Mr. Merry works or indulges his two-year-olds it is of very little 
consequence. Their fate the following year is equally certain. 
from the scene, Wild wer and 
attempted to force the pace, but they were unable to 
doit. Indeed, the main body of the field lay well together for the 
greater part of the race—a plain this of the generally 
moderate quality of the competitors; and though the pace was 
Wild Flower was the only one of the nineteen tailed off. 
at the next bend into the straight there was a large cluster 
of horses well up, and it could opener be seen that Kingcraft, 
next tae rails, was going well within himself, and that Chaloner 
‘was riding Palmerston. Tabernacle, pica | Reeorder, and 
Bonny Swell entered the straight in a line with Kingcraft and 
Hawthornden, and about half-way up the straight French let the 
Derby winner out. Fora moment it seemed as if he would leave 
his immediate opponents as easily as in the Derby, but Hawthom- 
den challenged at the same moment, and it me a match 
t pair. Both ran gamely, but Kingeraft tired at the 
finish 
sider, 
length ; atear, who came with a rush at the finish, was 
third, and a fourth, close up with whom were at least 
half-a-dozen of the remainder. Tabernacle, we should say, ram 
& fairly good horse, and might have beem nearer the leaders, 
but was as soon as his chance of winning was hopeless, 
The unlooked-for result of the race clearly shows that Kingeraft 
is.at present a long way behind his Derby form, for Hawthornden 
has never before shown any staying ability, and even in Kingerafi 's 
worst race, the Two ‘Thousand, finished behind him. Though 
trained, the Derby winner looked much lighter than at 
, some cause or another, appeared to tire very 
much in the last two hundred yards. Though Wheatear finished 
we was third best in the race. Unless 
e are much mis at position might have been obtained 
without much difficulty by ‘Tabernacle. 
If the three-year-olds in the Leger were but » moderate lot, 
equally moderate were the two-year-olds in the Champagne, 
dwindled down to very small dimensions. The reigni 
favourite for next year’s Derby, King of the Forest, was itedeed 
there; but we shall be astonished if he turns out a first-class 
even supposing he is allowed that reasonable amount of 


rest which he so urgently requires. As it is, he has had enough 
of racing for this season, and runs worse Worse every time. 
‘At Goodwood he gave Ripponden § Ibs., and beat him cleverly ; 
here they met at even weights, he only won by the shortest 
of heads. In the next stride Ripponden was in front. The other 
runners were Letitia, Marquis of Steyne, and Ellesmere; but the 
race was entirely confined to King of the Forest and Ripponden. 
The closeness of the contest was not so much owing to Ripponden’s 
improvement as to King of the Forest’s being stale from excessive 
work, However, he ran, as he has always run, with Fo game- 
ness, and just saved his reputation, and enabled Mr. Merry to 
win, for the second year in succession, this valuable prize. The 
remainder of the week’s racing we reserve for another notice. 


REVIEWS 


CHURCH’S ST. ANSELM.* 


TL; has been the lot of Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, to 
have his life written within the com of ten years by two 
able clergymen of the Church of England. Of these, Dr. Hook, 
though not the more critical, is the more severe. He is not fond 
of passing unfavourable judgments, and falls into no such mistake 
as that of a late writer on the New Forest, who ventures, on the 
strength of a slender theory, to make Anselm an accessory to the 
supposed murder of William Rufus. But the subtle Italian who 
could never quite become an Englishman jars on the taste of the 
Dean of Chichester, who is a highly practical man. In the preface 
to the posthumous poems of Dr. Rowland Williams, Dr. Hook is 
attacked as having more sympathy with persecutors than with the 
persecuted. The accusation cannot be justified; but, like much 
of the unreasonableness of Dr. Williams, it contains some small 
ion of reason. The biographer of the Archbishop of Canter- 
ury has stronger sympathies with institutions than with ideas, 
He likes to consider truth as entrusted to a co: tion—it may be 
to a corporation sole. Exceptional men annoy him if, by the pecu- 
liarity of their greatness, they break the uniformity of 
the.long line in which the Primates.of All England succeed each 
other. He fixes his own po by — the principles of 
the Church of England as laid down at the Restoration, when the 
last revision took place; and from that position he sees in Anselm 
a Primate who was not a patriotic gare who had little 
regard for our local customs, and who, if he had lived in the reign 
of King John or Henry IIL, would not have troubled himself 
greatly about Magna Charta. So, in Dr. Hook’s j it, Anselm 
was oe a Papist, utterly devoid of political sagacity and genius ; 
he failed as a practical man, and on one occasion so entirely con- 
fused religion and politics as to lay himself open to the suspicion of 
perversity, stupidjty, or craft. Such is the verdict bya 
judge intending to be impartial on am ecclesiastic whe, even in 
the miserable reign of Rufus, could prefer Church and Pope to 
Church and King. 

At the hands of his latest bi Anselm receives a different 
treatment. Mr. Church, however carefully, for his own use, he 
defines his own position, does not put it very prominently before 
his readers. He writes like aman who continually bears in mind 
that the Church of England had many phases before the Savoy 
Conference, and may have others yet to come. He is disposed 
both to like and admire that tenacious subtlety, that power of 
it assumes the reality of a. fact, which be- 

ongs to the highest class of Italian minds. He is thus in a posi- 

tion to make ample allowance for the diversity of countries, times, 
and men’s manners. He is comparatively indifferent to the pre- 
cise form assumed. in the eleventh and twelfth centuries by the 
ate a to the prevailing brutality and misrule, to the detest- 
able and ungovernable sway of selfishness, passion, and cruelty. 
The clergy were then the mouthpiece of the helpless, defenceless 
multitudes, who shared with them the misery of living at a time 
when law was a feeble and untrustworthy stay of right, and men 
held everything at the mercy of ionate and unserupulo' 
power. In the conflict which ensu 
siastical powers there was, a8 Mr. Church observes, much of a 
mixed character, much that was ambiguous :— 

Those who were on the right side were not always right, those 
the wrong side not always wrong. The personal: interests of the clergy 
were involved in their efforts against’ military insolence and self-wi 
well as the interests of justice and the interests of the poor. Doubtless they 
had much to lose by the uncontrolled reign of the-sword ; but they had also 
much to lose by opposing it. To resist and counterbalance it, they brought 
in another kind of power, which in the course of things worked t mis- 
chief and had to be taken away. What is worse, they based this power, 
not always consciously, indeed, yet in faet, upon ideas and documents which 
were false. Their great lever was.a belief in a divine, universal 
appointed by God and assigned by Christ to the Pope; a belief which, 
springing out of the natural growth of traditions, utilities, and claims, and 
encouraged by the necessity of the times, was at last bef Acne on = 
forgeries, and has developed into the pretensions of the Popes, 
to this day astonish a world which has seen many wonders. But this is all 
comp after the event, and. the experience of nearly nine centuries. 
Before the event, in the darkness and perplexity of the eleventh century, 
things looked very different. . . .. It is unjust, as well as 
import into the disputes of the Hildebrandine the ideas and axioms 
which: belong to later times. of course, are the 
same in all and wherever we meet them deserve our condemnation. 
But it is a y to carry back, in. our thoughts and associations, what a 
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Pride, avrogance, 


we have seen Tun, and among the extreme outsiders nothing ; 
looked or went better than eee 

‘y The start was delayed, as usual, by the tricks of Sunlight and the 

fractiousness of Ptarmigan. Ler - Waugh, who was leading 

fiunlight, got him well to the front, and the flag fell to a pretty fair 

start, of which oe GeegT perhaps got the worst. Sunlight of course 

was at once ahead, but he had not gone a quarter of a mile before 

Mr. Merry’s three-year-olds, so that one cannot wonder so much 
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theory has become, to what it was under earlier and different conditions. 
We all acknowledge this rule of caution in judging of philosophical and re- 
ligious development. It is equally true of institutions, government, and 

licy, Itis a mistake, in comparing two different and remote stages of 

e same thing, to make a later false and corrupt direction the measure of 
aformer natural and innocent one. A thing may even turn out in the 
long run, and under altered conditions, mistaken and mischievous, while 
yet at the first it was the best and wisest—perhaps the only course to accept 
with unreserved earnestness, 

Mr. Church, it will be seen, does not surrender Anselm’s policy 
to fall back upon his character as a saint, philosopher, and 
theologian ; he age in its broad features, of Anselm’s 
public conduct. We believe that he is right in so doing. It is 
to the credit of the Abbot of Bec that, in becoming Archbishop 
ot Canterbury, he did not cease to be a monk; and as a monk he 
acted with decision, straightforwardness, and consistency. Before 
he accepted the Archbishopric he took good care that his claims 
to attention asa spiritual adviser, and his determination to preserve 
unswerving allegiance to Pope Urban, should be known to the Red 
King. When he was enthroned and consecrated, he simply de- 
clined to de from his avowed position, and to recognise as 
binding on himself the relations which had existed between the 
Conqueror and Lanfranc. He only succeeded imperfectly in his 
contest with Rufus, but it is doubtiul whether by the adoption of 
a more indirect policy he would have succeeded better. If he 
might have acted a nobler part with regard to money and goods, 
the reason of his comparative shortcoming must be sought not 
in his avarice, for he had none, but in his entire renunciation 
of the world. Secular business was the one thing fatal to his 
equanimity ; he shuddered at the very mention of property; he 
had nothing of his own; everything at his dis was God's. 
This line of thought and feeling perhaps led him to put a little 
in the background certain recognised claims of Cesar. We hear 
too much of those wretched five hundred marks; and when he 
was going to quit the realm without the free consent of the King, 
he ought, in legal strictness, to have held his tongue about his 
horses and dress and furniture. We meet from time to time 
with men, personally liberal, who are decidedly mean when acting 
as trustees. They spend their own money freely, but nurse like 
misers the property that is not their own. This is perhaps a 
narrow conscientiousness, but it deserves more respect than it often 

ins. Anselm was, in his own judgment, as a trustee in every- 
thing; he could not from his privy purse, for he had no privy 
purse to give from. His corporate coffers, which by the way were 
often far from full, opened readily to the oe but grated on their 
hinges when a present was expected for the King. 

Anselm’s visit to Rome gave him no practical reason for 
changing his course. He was eminently a lover of orthodox 
thought, and, whatever else he found in the capital and 
emporium of the Faith, he found orthodoxy. Urban was a man 
of commanding character; a politician sufticiently adroit to keep 
his politics from appearing too much on the surface; a leading 
-— in that great missionary enterprise, the First Crusade; a 
theologian who was anxious that the Greeks should be convinced 
of their errors. He was not likely to turn Anselm’s heart back to 
Rufus ; and his successor, Paschal II., had a hold on the allegiance 
of the Archbishop which the brother of Rufus had no power to 
shake. The dispute with Henry about the investiture was not of 
Anselm’s making; if it was not, in strictness, forced upon him 
by Henry, it came both to King and Archbishop as the local form 
of a question which was distracting Europe. Anselm contrived 
to settle it by a compromise not unlike that arranged between 
Pope and Emperor fifteen or sixteen years later by means of the 
Concordat of Worms and the First Lateran Council. Before Henry V. 
and Calixtus II. arrived at this agreement, the question (so we read 
in Dr. Hook) had embittered a contest of fifty-six years, occa- 
sioned sixty battles, and caused the loss of two milliéns of lives. 
Englishmen had only a small share in these calamities, and on 
that account we owe our thanks to St. Anselm for his success as 
a practical man. 

o one disputes the claims of Anselm to eminence as a philo- 
sophical theologian. A clear and satisfactory account is given 
by Mr. Church of the Monologion, and its still more famous 
the jon—“ the famous argument, revived with 
absolute confidence in it by Descartes, and which still employs 
deep minds in France and Germany with its fascinating mystery, 
that the idea of God in the human mind of itself necessarily 
involves the reality of that idea.” But the speculations of St. 
Anselm with regard to the very basis of theology, bold and ori- 
ginal as they confessedly are, have influenced a far smaller class 
of minds than those which have been affected by his Cur Deus 
Homo. Where one man is capable of looking into the depths of 
his own humanity for a reflection of the Divine nature, thousands 
are both able and willing to see in a Man external to themselves 
an ™ of their Father and Maker. A few philosophers doubt, 
and will continue to doubt, about the argument of the Proslogion ; 
but plain people in town and country, the natives of Italy, 
Normandy, and land, indeed the Africans and American 
Indians who accept the teaching of our missionaries, are influenced 
< speculations of St. Anselm with regard to the work of 


“ Accipe Filium meum, et da pro te.” “Tolle me, et redime te.” 
These inscriptions, which are quotations almost verbally correct 
from the Cur Deus Homo, are found on an early picture of the 
Lombard school, sarge by Pietro Sacchi, and now in the Berlin 
Gallery. The subject of the picture is the Crucifixion; the former 
of the two inscriptions is ascribed to the Almighty Father, the 
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latter to the suffering Son. It is seldom that art, even early art, 
enters into so close an alliance with technical theology; it is stil] 
more seldom that when the alliance has been formed, age after 
age, among all the changes of opinion and style, is willing to regard 
it with complacency. Yet Sacchi’s painting repeated almost to 
the letter, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, the teachi 
which Anselm at the close of the eleventh century reduced to g 
dogmatic form ; and the four hundred and fifty years which haye 
since passed have seen Anselm's ga | of the Atonement growin 
rather than waning in importance. It is accepted implicitly by 
ignorant Romanists, who can understand a painted Crucifixion of 
which they cannot read the motto; it is not rejected by Luthera 
who would place Sacchi’s work in any of their churches without g 
shadow of scruple; it is eagerly grasped at by Calvinists, who 
think that the spirit of Sacchi’s inscriptions would be better under- 
stood if every representation of the Crucifixion on panel or canvas 
were burned. The metaphors of purchase, ransom, and the like 
are found among other metaphors in the New Testament as illus- 
trations of the work of salvation; but the prevalence of the theory . 
that the work of salvation was in the strict sense the payment of g 
price is due, not to the text of the New Testament, but to the short 
treatise of St. Anselm. 

Anselm was by nature and habit gentle; yet, when from the 
necessity of his position he became in some sense a politician, he 
could scarcely be called a gentle politician. In like manner he 
was gentle, and by taste and profession a theologian; yet he was 
not a gentle theologian. There was an inexorable element in his 
logic which made him advocate remorselessly, even in Diving 
things, the theory of a guid pro quo. He made the greatest of 
hopes which he entertained for himself and others turn, not on a 
free gift, but on a bargain. He stumbles at the language of the 

arable in which the debtors who cannot pay are frankly forgiven 

y their creditor. He says, in so many words, that man cannot 
and ought not to receive any gift-from his master unless he pays 
back thewhole of the debt, so that through him the master shall 
recover all that he has lost. His theory has only a limited appli- 
cation, and may be pushed to a point at which it becomes clearly 
inadequate. But we must not on that account deny a large 
tribute of admiration and gratitude to the serene wisdom of a 
thinker who was able, in the midst of cruelty and confusion, to 
devise a scheme which has helped millions of his fellow-men to 
interpret the central mystery of suffering and reconcile the ideas 
of justice and mercy. 

‘rhese are not the precise remarks of Mr. Church. His method 
is historical, and leads him to deal much more fully with Anselm's 
life than with his opinions. His object isto present to his readers 
avivid picture of a great man whose place is “in the noble company 
of the strong and meek; who have not been afraid of the mightiest, 
and have not disdained to work for and with the lowliest; capable 
of the highest things; content, as living before Him with whom 
there is neither high nor low, to minister in the humblest.” Every- 
thing that can illustrate the growth and development of so noble 
a character is important, and Mr. Church accordingly takes us to 
Aosta, and shows us in considerable detail the early home of the 
saint, before proceeding to Normandy and describing the origin of 
the Abbey of Bee, the features of its monastic discipline, and the life 
which Anselm led within its walls for thirty-three years as simple 
monk, or prior, or abbot. He enters into no controversies, introduci 
and dismissing, for instance, the difference of opinion whi 
exists between him and Dr. Hook, and to which we hope we have 
given no undue prominence, in a single paragraph of his preface. 
That the unwary may not take it for granted that Mr. Church has 
now merely reprinted in another form his two admirable articles 
which first appeared in 1843, we state expressly, what might else 
be safely assumed, that Mr. Church, before writing once more 
about St. Anselm, has carefully examined the bulk of historical 
authorities bearing on his subject, from Eadmer down to Mr. 
Freeman. Nothing of importance seems to have escaped his 
research. In his preface he mentions that he does not know & 
work on St. Anselm by Professor Franck of Tiibingen. We turned 
to it accordingly, and found in it nothing we could add to Mr. 
Church’s narrative, except the unimportant fact that supposed 
relics of St. Anselm are, or were, preserved at — rague, 
Bologna, and Antwerp. [Even this fact we would willingly 
forget, and think of Anselm, in death as in life, more peculiarly in 
connexion with England. It is more curious than pleasant to 
remember that his last successor as Abbot of Bec was M. de 
Talleyrand, and that he was canonized by the infamous Roderigo 
Borgia, otherwise Alexander VI. We think with much more 
satisfaction of Anselm as dying quietly in England after all his 
contests with our insular customs, and resting at present, as 
little mutilated as may be, under the south-east tower of his own 
Canterbury Cathedral. 

We should probably have adhered more closely to the plan 
of Mr. Church’s volume if the perfection of its workmanship had 
not made us slow to interfere with it. It is a specimen of his- 
torical mosaic, and each of its smalti has a place from which it 
should not rashly be disturbed. The volume appears as part of 
Messrs. Macmillan’s “ Sunday Library for Household Reading. 
Though Anselm was a great metaphysician, it will not afford such 
readers as can digest facts even an excuse for a Sunday headache ; 
and its theological tone is of that sober and manly ch 
which, if it is imbibed quietly on the day of rest, may re-appear 
with advantage in the work of the Monday. 
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THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD.* 
ORE is an obvious difficulty in criticizing a work which 
. _ ars under stch circumstances as Edwin Drood. We can 
ly look at it as a detached performance, and form a simple 
-doment of its intrinsic merits, We remember at every page 
judgmen 

that we are reading the last words of a man who, whatever place 
he may occupy in the opinion of posterity, certainly possessed 
some faculties in almost unequalled perfection. Like other last 
words they may be trivial or eloquent, but this accidental interest 
eclipses, for the time at least, any more permanent interest which 
they might possess if read simply for themselyes. We read about 
win rood and John Jasper and Durdles and Mr. Crisparkle, 
but we cannot help thinking of Sam Weller and Mrs. Gamp and 
Dick Swiveller and Oliver Twist, and all the numerous family of 
ecessors who scrnaweuas tee same parent. We have indeed 
a feeling, which it would impossible to disguise, that the 
younger branches are by no means distinguished by the freshness 
and vigour which charmed us in the old days. Mr. Dickens had 
undoubtedly a wonderful fertility of invention within certain 
limits, but no human brain could supply so many successive crops 
without showing some distinct gm of exhaustion. Indeed 
the most unequivocal merits of Mr. Dickens’s writings are precisely 
those which are least able to bear the influence of time. The most 
yivid impression which we receive from the Pickwick Papers or 
from Martin Chuzzlewit is that they were the work of a man 
in a state of most enviable and exuberant animal spirits. 
They are animated by a kind of rollicking and jovial humour 
which forbids us to look too closely into their defects, and which 
could scarcely be expected to survive the period of early manhood. 
The love of the grotesque in every shape is natural, and not un- 
ful, when it is the spontaneous expression of the irrepressible 
vivacity of a young man amused by everything he sees, and unable 
to walk down a commonplace London street without finding food 
for laughter at every corner. But when the same man is grotesque 
and eccentric in cold blood, after the natural effervescence of his 
youth has subsided, it makes a rather melancholy impression upon 
and reminds us unpleasantly of the artificial he ter by which 
an old actor tries to simulate an impossible and perennial juve- 
nility. Mr. Dickens, like many other distinguished writers, was 
toa considerable extent the slave of his own success, and was 
hampered by the inevitable rivalry of his former self. He played 
his old tricks with a of his old humour; but the spon- 
taneous impulse decayed, and the unconscious quaintness degene- 
rated into a mannerism which was not seldom unequivocally 
tedious. Nor can it be said that the decline in freshness was 
compensated by any remarkable display of the more substantial 
qualities which ripen, rather than decay, in maturer life. There 
was a certain thinness about his characters at the best of times. 
There was little depth of sentiment or power of reflection. 
With an extraordinary capacity for oe the external 
aspects of things, and seeing with incredible rapidity all 
that a man could see in a glance, he seldom penetrated to any 
of the deeper springs of emotion, or gave nash seul of purely 
intellectual power. For this reason his pathos was generally 
rather repulsive to his more thoughtful readers, and his characters, 
though admirable sketches, never rose to the level of portraits by 
the great masters. To the last he showed many flashes of the old 
inimitable spirit of fun; but yet, as that power grew inevitably 
weaker, one could not but feel. more strongly his comparative in- 

capacity for appealing to other sources of interest. 

The Mystery of Edwin Drood might serve as an illustration of 
some of these remarks. To take one trifling but significant pecu- 
liarity, we have Mr. Dickens's old taste for extraordinary collec- 
tions of proper names. The chief characters are named Drood, 
Jasper, Crisparkle, Bud, Twinkleton, Sapsea, Durdles, Landless, 
Grewgious, Honeythunder, Datchery, Bazzard, Tartar, and Bil- 
lickin, besides a street urchin known as Deputy or Winks. Where, 
one asks, in the name of all that is wonderful,did Mr. Dickens ever 
rake together so amazing a museum? We have discovered at 
different times that many of his queerest appellatives were genuine 
surnames under which some of our fellow-creatures are suffering 
at the present moment; and, for anything we know, eve 
one of the above may have a precedent in real life. Sti 
it almost passes the degree of belief which one is apt to con- 
cede even to a novel, to imagine that three such persons as 
Grewgious, Honeythunder, and Crisparkle could ever come 
together in this world. The system is, \however, character- 
istic enough. Balzac in one of his novels is very eloquent upon 
the influence of names, and explains with apparently cogent 
reasoning that a person named Z. Marcas must necessarily be an 
unrecognised man of genius. If Mr. Dickens’s creations were the 
victims of a similar influence, we should fancy ourselves from the 
above enumeration to be entering a museum of human oddities. 
And unluckily there is too much truth in the supposition. Each 
of the unlucky beings marked in this singular manner has some 
Personal peculiarity almost as distinctive as his name; and, as a 

eral rule, one can more or less faintly trace the association of 
ideas which led to the system of naming. Honeythunder, for 
example, is a fresh example of that race of mankind which seems 

bove all others to have excited Mr. Dickens’s most irrepressible 
disgust—the sham philanthropist whose virtue is of the most 
combative, ostentatious, and uncharitable type. We do not doubt 
that such people exist, as, for all that we know to the contrary, 
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there may be a real family of Honeythunders; but the character 
is about as unusual as the name; and the almost. infantile notion 
of satire which is implied in calling a man Honeythunder in order 
to make him ridiculous is exemplified only too consistently in the. 
language and actions attributed to the bearer of the name. Mr.. 
Honeythunder is a mere wooden figure, as lifeless as that which Mr. 
Quilp was in the habit of seme | much in the same 
opses that in which Mr. Dickens belabours sham philanthropists, 
ugh from less amiable motives. The worst of it is that Honey- 
thunder, whilst fully as grotesque as any of Mr. Dickens's earlier 
creations, is far less amusing, simply because a man when he is. 
over fifty cannot design ge, Ie with the spirit which he 
when he was under thirty. The oddity, as we have 
said, remains, but oddity requires to be carried off by a certain 
reckless audacity which is only to be expected from a youthful. 
writer. Honeythunder, it is to be added, is only a subsidiary 
character, as he is one of the least satisfactory in the book; but the 
same taint of mannerism and forced humour is more or less 
evident in most of the other actors. 
To make a more serious criticism, the pathetic and passionate: 
of the book are, as usual with the author, the least satis- 
factory. There is some love-making which reminds us of Dora 
in David Copperfield, and there is a murderer (so at least we infer,. 
though the mystery is not fully revealed) of the melodramatic 
type. This person endeavours to recommend himself to a young 
lady, whom, after the fashion of his kind, he regards with a 
certain wolfish admiration, by insinuating that if she marries him 
he will not procure the execution of another young man for a. 
crime which a has himself committed. The general situation of 
the brutal villain threatening the amiable heroine into compliance 
with his wishes by revealing part of his diabolical character is 
familiar enough. We quote a fragment of his address as @ 
specimen of the more high-flown passages :— 
“ Rosa,” says the villain, ‘even when my dear boy was aflianced to you, 
I loved you madly; even when I thought his happiness in having you for 
wife was certain, 1 loved you madly; even when I strove to make him. 
more ardently devoted to you, I loved you madly ; even when he gave me. 
the picture of your lovely face, so carelessly traduced by him, which I 
feigned to hang always in m sight for his sake, but worshipped in torment 
for years, I loved you madly; in the distasteful work of the day, in the 
wakeful misery of the night, girded by sordid realities, or wandering through 
Paradises and Hells of visions into which I rushed, carrying your vision 
in my arms, I loved you madly.” 


In this precious oration we ise the worst style of Mr. 
Dickens, ‘ ticking off” each point (as Mr. Grewgious expresses it. 
on @ similar occasion) by the burden of “I loved you madly.” 
But do we recognise anything like the language of a passionate and 
blackhearted villain trying to bully atimid gurl? Itis the sortof | 
oration which a silly boy, nourished on bad novels, might prepare 
for such an occasion ; but it is stiff and artificial and jerky to a. 
degree which excludes any belief in real passion. It is rounded 
off prettily enough for a peroration in a debating society; or it. 
might be a fair piece of acting for a romantic young tradesman 
who fancied himself doing his love-making in the high poetic 
style ; but it has an air of affectation and mock-heroics which is 
palpably inappropriate to the place. It is really curious that so 

een an observer should diverge into such poor and stilted bom- 
bast whenever he tries the note of intense emotion. 

In spite, however, of this and more which might be fairly said, 
there is much in Edwin Drood to remind us more pleasantly of 
the author’s best days. There are a good many passages of genuine. 
and easy humour; and, if the manner is apt to be rather cramped 
and deticient in the old flow and vivacity, there is yet abundant. 
fertility in inventing really telling characters. There is nothing 
indeed to set beside our old familiar friends, such as Sam Weller: 
and Mrs. Gamp, but there is something which nobody but Mr. 
Dickens himself could have written. The story, too, so far as we 
can judge from a fragment, is more skilfully put together than 
was usually the case, and may be read with interest in spite of 
the absence of a conclusion. We may guess pretty safely how 
the schemes of the bad characters would have been defeated, and. 
all the good people portioned off with comfortable incomes and 
abundance of olive-branches. And we may welcome many touches of 
scenery and the picturesque description of the old cathedral town, 
whose identity may be recognised under its alias of Cloisterham. 
By way of conclusion, we will quote one quaint fragment. 
in which there is, as it seems to us, a more vivid gleam 
than usual of the old humour. The villain Jasper and the 
shambling old gravedigger Durdles are conversing in the cathe- 
dral by night—the “old ’uns,” we may explain, referring to the 
occupants of the ancient tombs :— 

“ This is good stuff, Mister Jarsper !” 

“It is very good stuff, I hope. I bought it on | song 

“They don’t show, you see, the old ‘uns don’t, Mister Jarsper.” 

“Tt would be a more confused world than it is, if they could.” 

“Well, it would lead towards a mixing of things,” Durdles acquiesces ; 
pausing on the remark, as if the idea of ghosts had not previously pre- 
~—- itself to him in a merely inconvenient light, domestically or chrono- 

logically. 
After which Mr. Durdles proceeds to expound a theory that there 
are ghosts of other things as well as men and women, and illus- 
trates it by relating how he once heard the “ghost of a terrific 
shriek, which shriek was followed by the ghost of the howl of a 
dog ; a long, dismal, woeful howl, such as a dog gives when a 
person’s dead.” Mr, Durdles can really talk very agreeably under 
the circumstances. 
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WARING’S MONUMENTS OF REMOTE AGES.* 


C= credit is due to Mr. Waring for the enterprise which 
he has shown in the publication of Stone Monuments, 
Tumuli, and Ornament of Remote Ages. Neither pains nor 
expense can have been spared in the ee of this large and 
handsome volume. More than a hundred lithographed sheets are 
made to illustrate the various sections of antiquarian and artistic 
research comprised within its scope, and the several objects are 
delineated with a spirit and a fidelity which leave nothing to be 
wished. The whole series supplies us as it were with a pictorial 
museum of the most choice and comprehensive kind, in which 
the reader can command at a glance the most characteristic or 
pe nag of existing examples in every department of early arche- 
ology and art. The width of extent and fulness of detail exhi- 
‘bited in Mr. Waring’s compilation make us regret the more that 
its value should be so marred for the main purposes of intelligent 
study, on the part at least of the uninitiated in such matters, by 
the utter want of classification and arrangement in the contents. 
We are reminded rather of the haphazard chaos of a load shot 
out of a cart than of the orderly and methodical sorting of a 
museum or gallery of art. Subjects, dates, and places are mixed 
‘up together in the most bewildering confusion. We pass from a 
page of prehistoric circles, dolmens, or menhirs, to a modern 
gateway at Nakhtchevan in Armenia, a farm in the Caucasus, 
or a wooden watch-tower in Tartary. We turn over to a sheet 
of foliated or geometrical ornament in the order of “ Egyptian, 
Mexican, Chinese, Assyrian, Greek,” ending with an Irish cross, 
and the border of the book of Kells, Next to this an assortment 
of bronze spearheads and swords from the British Isles, Denmark, 
and Switzerland is interspersed with restorations from conjec- 
ture of ancient Danish and Irish chieftains in dresses of the period, 
and a female acrobat from an Etruscan vase at Naples. An ex- 
tensive series, all good in their way, of ornaments and weapons of 
the bronze and iron periods, alternating with modern charms from 
Livonia and France, brings us to Babylonian bulls, armlets from 
‘Tartary, Phoenician medals, a fibula from Tangier, and Osiris and 
Isis in bronze. The two last objects in the whole series are a 
‘Gnostic amulet and a figure from the Devonshire crozier, set side 
by side, having above them in the same the section of an 
underground stone structure from South Uist in the Hebrides, a 
*late Roman helmet, and plans of the Cross Grave Mounds, 
Somerset. The same confused and heterogeneous character natu- 
rally attaches to the ing commentary or elucidation. which 
forms a kind of introduction to the plates. This is a poor substi- 
tute for the connected and systematic essay or treatise which 
should by rights form part of such a publication, and which would 
make its contents of real value to the reader. Nothing like a 
chronologi ment is even attempted, and it is only by 
ineidental hints, or by sheer anges. ng through the crude congeries 
of matter, that the reader can e out for himself whether the 
m of antiquity is meant to be given to India, Phoenicia, 
-or Britain itself. So far, indeed, from encouraging the h 
thesis of an Asiatic cradle or centre of diffusion for the in- 
fant forces of civilization, it would seem that Europe herself is 
credited with py raped pouring her primeval hordes towards 
the rising sun, to be cast back, in later ages and at a more de- 
‘veloped stage of progress, upon her own bosom. We hear, at all 
events, of Indo-Germanic immigrants from Western and Cen- 
tral Asia “keeping Southern Europe, and even Western Asia, in 
terror for at least 500 years before Christ,” and are left in doubt 
whether these immigrants were of “ Keltic or Teutonic race,” though 
they must, we are assured, have been in “no such state of primi- 
tive barbarism as belonged to the stage before the bronze or even 
the stone period.” We see no attempt to clear up the problem of 
the wide and uniform prevalenee of a people marked by identical 
characteristics over Asia, Europe, America, and even Australia. 
We get drawings of their stone circles, their cromlechs and 
menhirs, and referring back to the explanatory description of each 
in the preface we find where it is to be seen, and how like it is to 
monuments of the same class all over the world, But not the 
faintest clue will the inquiring reader receive to the ethnological 
-diffieulty involved in this early and wide diffusion of a race of 
undoubtedly common origin and identically rude condition of 
mental and social development. 

The people who first figure in Mr. Waring’s ate the 
Phoenicians, to whom it has been the fashion with antiquaries 
of a certain school to attribute every monument of the 
classic period in Western Europe. e are glad to see Ar. 
Waring protest, albeit feebly and with diffidence, against this 
prepossession on the side of the Phoenicians. Had his list of 
examples comprised more copious instances from the American 
continent he would probably have felt himself more fortified in 
rejecting the Phoenician claims. He has, however, in plates xxviii. 
and xxix. given his readers the means of comparing speci- 
mens of Transatlantic art in construction with those of 
The excellent works of Lapham and Schoolcraft, and more 
peotenleny the North American Antiquities of Messrs. Squier and 

avis, haye supplied him with materials for this portion of his 
work. Here we may at least trust to find ourselves safe from the 
intrusion of the ubiquitous Pheenicians, The galleys which were 
<<ageees to have borne them to Ultima Thule on the west, and 
to the icy circle on the north, can hardly have breasted victoriously 
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the waves and storms of the Atlantic. Yet nothing in the whole 
range of pre-historic art is more striking on the very surface than 
the decided parallelism between the monumental remains of both 
continents, and the similarity in usage, ritual, or other vestiges of 
race, which they respectively exhibit. The temple tomb of Anti- 
quera, Mexico, a vast mound resting on a quadrilateral terrace of 
hewn stone, with cross passages to each point of the compass and g 
central chamber for sepulchral purposes, 1s a form of structure with 
which innumerable examples in Europe, Africa, and Asia have made 
us familiar. The great circular mounds of Ohio and Kentu, 
are of precisely the same class as our own barrows. The Grave 
Creek tumulus in Virginia, on the Ohio (plate xxviii. fig. 5) 
70 feet high and 1,000 feet in circumference, contains a verti 
shaft, with upper and lower chambers like those of the Great 
Pyramid. The connecting passage is of wood, faced with stone, 
The gateways at ree and Uxmal, Mexico (plate xxii. fig. g 
exactly resemble what have been popularly called the Cyclopean 
masonry of Tyrins, of the Treasury of Atreus, or the Cistern 
of Agrigentum (fig. 5). The sections of Etruscan or Greek 
tombs at Cuma and Cortona (figs. 6, 7, 10) are nearly iden. 
tical in construction, the horizontal courses of masonry over 
ping each other to form a simulated arch. The same principle is 
shown in the so-called tomb chamber of Tantalus, Asia {tinoe 
(fig. 11), the tomb at Kertch (fig. 3), and ancient cistern from 
the Chersonese (fig. 2). The typical structure of this class ig 
peahens the curious and elaborate brick tomb at Mugeyer, on the 
anks of the Euphrates (fig. 1). This interesting monument ig 
described by Mr. J. E, Taylor in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. The chamber is 5 feet high, 7 feet long, and 3 fect 7 inches 
broad. In it lay a skeleton on reed matting, steeped in bitumen; 
near it was a reed basket, about a dozen vessels of clay, a copper 
bowl, an inscribed cylinder of meteoric stone (in what characters 
we are not told), four little figures of ducks, Ses in the same 
material, partly in agate, cat’s-eye stone, &c. The floors were also 
of brick, and besides copper vessels (no glass), copper spear and arrow 
heads, the ground was strewed with a vast quantity of sea-shells, 
amongst which were many conch-shells. Amongst other various 
terra cotta objects found in a grave at Abou Sharein was a finely 
worked flint celt, corresponding exactly with examples of the same 
class found in Etruria, in Ireland, and in other parts of Europe, 
The comparatively modern date which we feel compelled to 
to these interments is a feature of much interest in the develop- 
ment of civilization, bespeaking as it does the persistence of 
and arts where local conditions have stereotyped, so to say, the 
mental and moral state of rude and primitive man. 

The long list of works from which Mr. Waring has drawn 
the materials of his book testifies to the zeal and pains he 
has lavished upon the compilation. It forms in itself a valu- 
able constituent of the volume, furnishing the reader with a 
copious and exhaustive catalogue of the literature belonging to the 
subject. How closely the compiler has kept up to the mark of 
discovery and Abesws: is shown by his reference to Count Gozza- 
dini’s last work on Etruscan tombs, a book of great taste and 
learning, fully illustrated in colours, published within the present 
year. Onno topic is Mr. Waring more full and exact than on 
the comparative history of tumular architecture in all lands 
from east to west. It was in Asia that this style of monu- 
mental construction attained its fullest development and is 
illustrated with the greatest magnificence. The tope (from the 
Sanscrit “Sthupa,” a mound or cairn), partook of the twofold 
character of a sepulchral monument and a depositary of the relics 
of saints and men of note. A fine opportunity of throwing 
instructive light upon this characteristic class of Oriental struc- 
tures was thrown away in consequence of the mythological 
crotchet to which Mr. Fergusson’s handsome volume on 
Sanchi and Amravati topes was made subservient. We are 
relieved to find that Mr. Waring has not given in to the same 
craze. He has done good service by setting side by side the most 
notable examples of this class in the Dekkan, Ceylon, Ava, and 
Persia, together with their European congeners like the circle 
and kist of Dunmore, Ireland, and familiar circles such as those of 
Stonehenge, Abury, and Brittany, or of the northern British isles. 
As regards the comparative antiquity of stone circles, kistvaens, 
topes, and dagobas, Mr. Waring is too cautious to hazard an 
opinion, though sagacious enough to lay it down that the rudest 
construction is by no means necessarily the oldest. The tumulus 
near Lough Carib (plate Ixviii. fig. 1), locally known as 
“ Erchi’s Cairn,” is believed by Sir W. Wilde to be that of the 
last of the Fribolg kings of Erin. It is 2,500 paces in cit- 
cumference, and appears to have had originally, like Stonehenge, 
two circles of stone. At Altmark, in Prussia, and elsewhere, 
the sepulchral stones are arranged in a quadrilateral form. 
Still more curious is the disposition of the well-known “ Sarsden 
Stones,” and of the burial-grounds of Carnac in Brittany and Clitor 
in Greece, which are closely comparable with certain stone-marked 
ee in North Germany, Sweden, and Algeria (plate xxxiv.). 

quares, rings, and triangles alternate in the singular Swedish 
cemeteries in plate xxxiii. At Aveyron, in France, the tumulusof 
earth studded with four concentric rings of stone is crowned by 
a dolmen or stone chamber quadrilateral in shape. One curious 
feature connecting the mortuary structures of the most widely dis- 
tant lands is that of the circular holes drilled in the stone slabs 
which com them. Plate lix. exhibits a collection of perforated 
stones and kistvaens from places as far apart as Castle Dermot; 

Doagh, county Antrim ; St. Burian and Madron, Cornwall; e 
Kudeoneet, rittany ; the Isle of Gozo, Circassia, Persia, 
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and Mussilbunda, in the Carnatic. This mysterious piece of sym- 
grievously exercised the ot tt is 
ible, as Mr. Wari ints out, that, instead of its sig- 
quite possible, aring po I 
ificance being in all cases one and the same, it may have had 
woference to more than one of the ideas or usages which have been 
d for it. In the case of graves, the orifice may have been 
jntended to ascertain the state of the dead, for the introduction of 
food, or for the exit and entrance of the departed spirit. The last 
estion is borne out by the existence at the present time in 
Syria of the practice of making holes in all doors of houses for the 
free ingress and egress of unseen spirits, Throu, h all, however, 
there may in all probability have run the idea which connects the 
circular form with the future or unseen life, with consequent 
sanctity or holiness, with the healing principle, or with regeneration. 
‘A further and most prevalent reference was doubtless that to the 
creative principle of life, as typified by its female element, a 
notion which pervaded all ancient thought and usage to an extent 
which it is impossible to limit. Oaths and promises were made 
binding by hands being clasped through perforations of this kind. 
The lucky six: of this day is but a perpetuation of the idea. 
Where the holes are large, as at Madron and Crendi, the body of 
a person might be passed through, either for healing purposes or 
as a symbol of regeneration. 

Without having anything very new to say about Irish Round 
Towers, or feeling altogether in a position to dogmatize concerning 
the origin and purpose of those puzzling monuments, Mr. W 
has brought before the eye a series of the most noted examples 
still extant, together with a summary of the most trustworthy 

inions in regard to their history. About a hundred and twent 
Siew towers or their remains are still to be seen in Ireland, 
varying from o> 100 feet in height. The type which is seen 
at Ardmore, too, Clonmacnoise, and the sadly neglected St. 
Kevin's Church, Glendalough, recurs at Abernethy and Brechin 
in Scotland; at St. Magnus, Egilshay, Orkney, and at S. Germans, 

- Peel Castle, Isle of Man. It is to trace more than a chance 
correlation between these and the circular tower of S. Giovanni 
Battista, Ravenna, or the minaret of Chiameker, Georgia. Still 
there is something very suggestive in the j pees of these 
Trish examples with the round church towers of Hadiscoe, Norfolk, 
nd Blundeston, Suffolk. In these two counties, Mr. Waring tells 
us, there are some fifty or so of these circular belfries, mostly of the 
Norman period. There are those who stoutly deny all affinity be- 
tween these and the Irish round towers ; but where the resemblance 
is so great it is difficult to resist Mr. Waring’s presumption that 
the English models were a continuation and adaptation of the same 
class of structure in Ireland and Scotland. It lies beyond our 
scope to follow our author through his dissertations on ornaments 
of bronze, silver, and gold, of which he gives a series of the best 
and most characteristic examples. Tere, too, his plan of putting 
at once before the eye the leading types of design and workman- 
ship from different sources affords the best means of estimating 
the affinities of art, and making out something like a connected 
history of the diffusion and transmission of esthetic ideas through- 
out the world. The fulness and width with which Mr. Waring 
has carried out this design go far to make up, in our judgment, 
for the want of method 0 had to complain of in the group- 
ing and classification of his materials. 


CATHARINE OF ARAGON’S MARRIAGE? 


PROBABLY few people take any notice of the great room on 
the right as you enter the British Museum, yet to con- 
noisseurs and bibliomaniacs it is well known as the place where 
the Grenville Library is lodged. It is in every respect a magni- 
ficent collection. No expense has been spared in binding the 
volumes in the most sumptuous style, and the beauty of the ex- 
terior is often surpassed by the astonishing state of preservation of 
the paper and printing of works which are in many cases nearly 
four hundred years old. We do not, however, care to call our 
readers’ attention either to the beauty of the binding or to the 
typographical execution of the little volume the title of which is 
ven below, nor again to the fact, if fact it be, that it is the only 

y of the work existing in this country. Everything else con- 
nected with the volume is thrown into the shade when compared 
with the remarkable nature of its contents. So remarkable are 
they that we do not hesitate to say that they can never have been 
read by any modern historian. They throw so much light on the 
roa, the divorce of Catharine of Aragon that the book would 
have been triumphantly quoted by historians on the Catholic side, 
and treated as an impudent forgery and contemptible tissue of 
lies by writers of the Protestant side. 

It professes to be a xeply in Latin to a little volume issued 
some, time in the year 1532, entitled A Glasse of Truth, the pur- 
pose of which was to reconcile the English people to the divorce 

er to enable the King o to avow his marriage with 
Anne Boleyn. There in Glasse of Truth to show 
the exact date of its publication, but there is one expression 
which implies that it was published in the twenty-fourth year of 

* Philacethe Hyperborei in Anticatoptrum suum, propediem in lucem 
ut patet proxima pagella, Sive quorun- 

m temeritatem, Zllustrissimam Aaglia Keginam ab Arthuro Wallie principe 
nis exten ria, Excussum Lunenburgi, per S. i 


the King’s reign—that is, subsequently to April, 1532. The date 
the reply is printed on its It seems 
bable, there ore, that the publication of the Glasse of Truth was. 
nearly contemporaneous with the marriage with Anne Boleyn, in. 
November, 1532, when she was already in a condition likely to. 
bring an heir to the throne if her child should be born in lawful 
wedlock. The whole object of the work is to undo the impres- 
sion intended to be left on the minds of the English people by 
the publication of the Glasse o Truth—i.e. to show that the Pope 
had authority to dispense for the marriage with a brother’s widow 
in any case, and that in this partic case there could, ex 
abundanti, be no doubtabout the marriage of Henry and Catharine, 
because the previous nuptials of the Sian with Arthur, Prince: 
of Wales, the elder brother of Henry, had been a mere form and: 
ceremony, the marriage never having been consummated. The’ 
discussion of the former of these two points is for the most part. 
reserved for a volume which the author promises, and to which’ 
his present work is to be considered as an introduction. The latter: 
point is worked out more elaborately, and it is in this t that: 
the little volume we are reviewing is so remarkable. it had 
come to light five or six years ago, all this of the work: 
would have been treated by controversialists of the Protestant side 
as either a string of audacious falsehoods, or at the very least as. 
containing assertions which peogle could not be expected to believe 
without some corroborative evidence. Amongst other remarkable. 
statements made by the writer are the following—1. That there 
had been produced at the trial for the divorce in the Legatine- 
Court, in 1529, the letters which Adrian de Castello, the Cardinal 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, had written to Henry VIL, informing 
him of the mode in which Julius II. had received the request made 
to him to grant a dispensation for the marriage of the new Prince: 
of Wales with Prince Arthur’s widow, and telling him how the: 
Pope had demurred, on the ground that he dow whether it 
was within his power to dispense in such a case. 2. That the 
Princess of Wales had been left a virgin at the death of her youthful. 
husband at the age of fifteen, a few months after the nuptials had 
been solemnized ; and that they had occupied the same bed for seven 
nights only during the five months of their married life, and that 
there had been always present with them on such occasions a. 
nuree and other persons, and that many noble persons could attest 
these things if oe dared todo so. 3. That it was well known: 
that the King of England had entertained the thought, and made: 
the proposal, to marry his son’s widow himself. We say that the’ 
little volume before us can never have been read by historians, and 
it is plain that we are justified in assuming this, because there: 
are three facts stated under these three heads which have never 
been noticed by any writer on either side of the question. The’ 
first assertion, if it had been known, would have been made the: 
most of on the Protestant side; the second would have been 
uoted as additional evidence on their side by those who believed: 
e repeated aggertions of Catharine as to relation in which 
she had stood to the eldest son of ees VIL; and the third 
would probably have been disbelieved by > on the ground 
that it was too monstrous a supposition to believe that the King 


of England could have ever seriously contemplated a marriage 
of 


with his own daughter-in-law, even granting the h 
her virginity to have been ever so well established. Now 
the point to which we want to draw attention is this. All: 
these three allegations have been proved to (be true by the most 
incontestable evidence drawn from three totally distinct sources.. 
There has lately been found in the Record Oifiee the identical 
letter written by Adrian de Castello to Henry VIL, giving the- 
details of his interview with the newly created Pope, where: 
the Pope’s words are quoted in which he asserts his doubts as to 
his extending so far, and they are underscored. 
in the MS. as being the important of the letter to be quoted 
on the trial. It is the more remar this letter had 

the researches of so learmed and able a collector of 
documents as Mr, Gairdner, who printed another letter written. 
of this, and has omitted all ion to this one. The second. 
point is established from the diary of Campeggio, which was 
published by Theiner in 1864, from the original in the Vatican. 
And here the very same assertion occurs in the unimpeachable: 
form of a — communication from the Cardinal Legate to the 
Pope, of the Queen having informed him, under the seal of con- 
fession, that the marriage had never been consummated, the 
seven nights that the Prince and Princess had occupied the- 
same bed being precisely stated by the Queen, exactly as it is. 
by the anonymous author of the answer to the Glasse of Truth. 


r the third point we have the rap conclusive evidence of 


the Simancas Record. Bergenroth, who of course had never 
seen the jlittle volume we are reviewing, says that, when he first 
discovered the proposal of Henry VIL to ty his widowed 
daughter-in-law, he began to doubt whether he was reading his. 
cipher correctly, but that, as he went on, the story came out so 
plainly that he could no longer doubt it. Tf any one then is still 
inclined to doubt the good faith of ‘the editor of the Calendar of 
Spanish Records, here is evidence to show that, as regards the 
most extraordinary and improbable tale he has ‘told, he is borne 
out by a writer of 340 years ago, who asserts that the thing was 
at that time notorious. Howeverit isnot our object now to vin- 
dicate the good faith of M. Bergenroth, but to point out the value 
of the unknown and neglected volume in question. ‘The distinct. 

of which we have given of three of the statemeuts contained in 
it ought to be allowed due weight in our estimate of the rest of its. 
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contents. Many points are touched upon in the course of the 
argument which ‘we must be content to leave entirely unnoticed 
here, for we do not care to reprint such matter as the work 
contains, even under the decent covering of a dead language. 
Suffice it here to say that the writer enters fully into the argument 
alleged from the fact that the new Prince of Wales did not take 
his title till nearly a month had expired after Prince Arthur's 
death—a month which for party purposes has been magnified by 
modern historians into six months, and which the King himself 
spoke of as being an interval of several months, though the docu- 
ment in which he is styled Prince of Wales within one month of 
the death may be seen in Rymer’s Collections; and that he also 
answers the allegations of a letter of Henry VIIL., as to the compe- 
tency of Prince Arthur, which may be seen in State Papers, Vol. vii. 
p38 which wes written in July, 1531, at a time when the King 
determined to rest the case entirely upon the consummation of 
the Prince’s marriage, a point which at first he had been very un- 
willing to press, It is very remarkable that till the publication of 
‘this letter, in 1 845) there would have been no evidence to disprove 
the accusation which would certainly have been made against this 
writer, that he had invented a filthy story for the purpose of 
throwing dirt in his adve *s face whilst he was refuting it. 

The writer of this little volume had access to all the documents 
that had found their way to Rome, as well as to those in Spain. 
He distinctly asserts that most of the rs he refers to were at 

-Rome, but that the Queen, for safety’s sake, had kept some 
originals by her for her own use. Accordingly he has printed four 
original documents, three of which have never appeared in any 
other collection, the fourth being a correctly represented — 
of the letter dated July 6, 1504, from Pope Julius to 
Henry VIL, part of which appears in Herbert's History of the 
reign of Henry VIII., and the whole of which still exists in copy 
in our own Public Record Office. Of this we need say nothing 
more. The other three documents are of remarkable interest. The 
first is a protest of Catharine’s, the original of which, no doubt, is 
in the Vatican stores, though the Vatican transcripts in the British 
Museum unfortunately do not contain it. No notice has been 
taken of this protest by any historian. But it is important as 
containing the solemn asseveration of the Queen, attested by public 
notaries, that she would not be bound by the terms of the recently 
discovered Breve, which she declares had been obtained without 
any consent or knowledge on her part, and which, in conceding 
the dispensation for the marriage, positively states the fact of the 
first marriage with Prince Arthur having been consummated. 
The second is a letter from Henry VII. to Julius II, dated 
November 28, iso requesting the dispensation to be made 
out and sent to England as speedily as possible. This letter has 
never appeared in print, but its genuineness is fully proved 
by the existence of two copies at Simancas, the contents of 
which have been analysed by Bergenroth, The third and most 
important of all is an entire transcript of a letter printed in 
the original Spanish, in general with great correctness, with the 
exception of a mis-spelling of the English names, followed by 
a Latin translation intended for those who could not under- 
stand the original. This document also, fortunately for the 
writer’s credit, is authenticated by a copy at Simancas which 
is fully analysed in Bergenroth’s Calendar. It is a letter from 
Ferdinand to De Rojas, his ambassador at the Court of Rome, 
stating that he and the King of England had agreed as to the 
necessity of obtaining a dis tion for the marriage of his 
daughter the Princess of Wales with Henry, Prince of Wales; 
that the dispensation sent for the Pope’s approval stated the fact 
of the consummation of the first marriage, but that the fact is well 
known to be otherwise, and that it is thought better to have a 
dispensation which shall cover all possible objections that may 
hereafter be raised, so as to take away any possible doubt that may 
_ hereafter arise as to the validity of the dispensation, because the 
English nation are notoriously cautious and scrupulous about such 
matters. De Rojas was to unite with the ambassador of the King 
of England in making this request to the Pope; or if the English 
Ambassador had not My received his instructions to the same 
_ effect, then the ee Ambassador was to prosecute the suit as 
best he could. is letter is dated from Barcelona, August 23, 
1503. 

After these strange revelations our readers will not wonder 
that we have thought it worth while to notice a little forgotten 
volume, although it is nearly 340 years old. It does not indeed 
add much to the recent discoveries made at Simancas, but it is 
truly wonderful that, containing the matter which it does, it 
‘should have escaped the attention of every historian. 


ORIGIN OF THE FRENCH s1AGE.’ 

Wwe: believe that among jewellers and other dealers in articles 

_ of luxury the French enjoy a high reputation for their 
proficieney in art of packing. They contrive for the safe 
custody of a bracelet a case which is not only of the smallest 
sible cubic dimensions consistent with its purpose, but which is 
moreover an object pleasing totheeye. This art of approximating 
the magnitude of the thing containing to that of the thing con- 
tained is, however, frequently scorned by certain compatriots of the 
French jewellers who devote their energies to the production of 


* De Vorigine a” a Paris. Par Paul Milliet. Paris. Librairie 
1070. 


des Bibliophiles, 


light literature. The ingenuity of these is exercised in a dig. 
metrically opposite direction. hen, for instance, M. Alexandre 
Dumas wishes to make a very small story fill a stout volume, he 
attains his end by means purely mechanical, os the inter. 
vals between his printed lines, forcing a monosyllable to do duty as 
often as possible for a paragraph, and generally using with the 
greatest freedom that convenient vacuum known to compositors by 
the name “ fat.” It is worthy of remark that the relative digni 
of Parisian dramatists is indicated by the thickness of tho wey 
which testifies the fertility of their brains. When M. Victorien 
Sardou was a small man, his plays were contained in a small 
brochure commanding the price of two francs and a half. Now 
that he is a big man, plays of precisely the same length as their 
redecessors fill a big book, for which the price of four 
rancs is demanded. Thus those who are in the habit of purchas- 
ing the publications of MM. Michel Lévy Fréres may accurately 
measure the reputation of a dramatic genius by the mere applica- 
tion of the rule of thumb. 

M. Milliet is in spirit more akin to the jewellers whose 
tendencies are displayed in the glittering — of the Palais Royal 
than to his literary brethren. He has produced a well-reasoned 
history of the early French stage, printed in a style which might 
confer a charm even on the works of Mr. Tupper or the Poet 
Close; but in the use of both his pen and his type he has dis. 
played a love of brevity which approaches the fanatical. His 
subject is so large, his acquaintance with it is so familiar, his frets 
are so interesting, and his arguments are for the most part so sound, 
that we almost feel a sensation of regret at the conviction that 
we could easily slip the result of his labours into the pocket of an 
old-fashioned waistcoat. Had he somewhat more assumed the 
character of a chronicler, after the fashion of Mr. J. P. Collier, he 
would have produced a better book. However, while objecting 
to the extreme conciseness of M. Milliet, who may certainly say 
with Horace, “ Brevis esse laboro, ebscurus fio,” we can accept his 
work as a valuable summary of the events connected with the 
drama that occurred in Paris during nearly five hundred § cog 
He begins it at the very beginning—that is to say, with the 
religious Mysteries that showed themselves in the twelfth century, 
prior to which date dramatic entertainments seem, on good autho- 
rity, to have been utterly unknown in France. Boileau, cited by 
M. Milliet, says :— 

Chez nos dévots aieux le théatre abhorré 

Fut longtemps dans la France un spectacle ignoré. 
And he pays this dubious compliment to the pilgrims who, return- 
ing from the Crusades, were the first to revive a lost art:— 

De pélerins, dit-on, une troupe grossiére 

En public & Paris y monte la premiére. 
The performances of these pilgrims seem to have been panto- 
mimic representations of different events in the life of the Saviour, 
unaccompanied by dialogue, and may thus be sharply distin- 
guished from the more ponderous Mysteries. The notion that * 
these Mysteries are in any way descended from the drama of 
Greece and Rome is rejected by M. Milliet with a zeal which 
seems hardly requisite when so obvious a truth is to be advocated, 
and we may fairly admit that the Latin plays composed in the 
North of Germany furnish no evidence of a connexion between 
the ancient and the medieval world in their public amusements, 
Still, looking at the most celebrated of these compositions, the six 
comedies of icewithe, we can scarcely assume, with M. Moland, 
that they were mere exercises of rhetoric, not intended for histrionic 
representation. These comedies are not rhetorical at all, the 
dialogue merely serving to explain the progress of the action. The 
learned nun fancied herself a sort of Christian Terence, and we 
see no reason to doubt that her works, by no means contemptible, 
served the purpose of a “ Westminster Play” in her retreat at 
Gandersheim. However, such performances would have nothing 
to do with the public. 

The Mysteries have a purely ecclesiastical beginning, 
according to M. Sainte-Beuve sprang from the “proses religieuses’ 
sung in the churches on the occasion of sacred festivals, mere nar- 
rative gradually assuming the form of dramatic representation. 
We think that M. Milliet attaches too much importance to the 
fact that the stage-directions of the Mysteries were written in 
Latin, as evidence that the actors must have belonged to the 
clergy, and not to a populace who only spoke “ Anglo-Norman,” 
whatever that dialect may have been. In the beg editions of 
the Elizabethan dramas the divisions are marked by such ex- 

ressions as “ Actus primus, Scena prima,” and to this day the 

umblest play-writer uses the word “ exit” or “ exeunt,” ae 
alike to the technical language of France or Germany, when he 
wishes to indicate a departure of the actor or actors from the 
stage. But it would be rash to infer from this circumstance that 
the English actor, who by the way turns the verb into a sub- 
stantive, and complains that he has an ineffective “ exit,” is 
necessarily a Latin scholar. M. Milliet makes out a good case, 
however, when he essays to prove that the scenic magnificence 
of the old Mysteries was not so imposing as it appears to be 
in the eyes of certain idolators of the middle ages. He is 
not to be dazzled by the information that, when the Mystery 
of Adam was performed, Paradise was represented by a large 
number of flowers, and that an artificial serpent darted upon 
the apple-tree, being sagely aware that anybody can write & 
stage-direction, and that the difficulty only begins when it isto be 
carried into execution. Moreover, he has learned that, when 
creation of day and night was to be represented, the tremendous 
act was symbolized by a cloth, half black and half white. 
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Henry IL entered Rouen the 


brilliant costumes, and h 

ants 80 that even the Livingstones of that 
e mistook them for the genuine article. Also there was seen a 
vast moving platform, intended to represent a district in Brazil, 
Brazilian animals having been purchased by the merchants of 
Rouen in honour of the momentous occasion. Parrots were 
perched on trees climbed by apes, and the imperfect civilization of 
South America was symbolized by three hundred men entirely 
divested of clothing. We cannot help reflecting what a splendid 
advertisement the programme of cad ey would have made 
for some of our contemporary journalists, especially if they had 
published certain details which we suppress. As for the African 
travellers who thought that the sham elephants were real, we 
suspect that they allowed their courtesy to overcome their regard 


truth. 

pro; of the to have consisted in a gra- 
dual development of a re; service within the walls of the 
church into a theatrical performance, which took place on a stage 
constructed for the purpose. The germ of the sacred drama, and 
likewise its —— may still be seen in the course of the Hol 

Week at Seville, where, in the cathedral, the appropriate Gospel, 
containing the history of the Passion, is chanted by three Baye 
with achorus, One priest, stationed at the lectern, speaks the 
words of the Redeemer; the other two, standing in opposite pul- 
pits, respectively represent the judge and the accuser; while the 


chorus do the work of the multitude, and noisy fireworks indicate. 


the earthquake. The regular Spanish “ Passion-play ” we described 

- jnarecentnumber. By witnessing the two performances—one in 
the cathedral, the other in the theatre—we may leap in a day*or 
two over a gap which in the history of the early drama occupies 
a period of many years, 

In the year 1402 the first permanent theatre in Paris was esta- 
blished. At a sort of booth erected at Saint-Maur a company of 
actors had played the history of the Passion with so much success, 
and attracted so large a multitude of spectators, that the Provost 
of Paris had stopped the performances in the summer of 1398. 
The artists, thus cen, applied to King Charles VL., who four 
years afterwards, by letters patent, allowed them to act in one of 
the rooms of the Hopital de la Trinité, constituting them a char- 
tered company, with the official name “Confréres de la Passion.” 
But it must not be supposed that the old French Mystery, even 
when performed by the privileged troop, reached anything like 
the technical perfection of the modern Passion-play of Spain. The 

was divided into compartments, one of which represented 
the Celestial Paradise, another the infernal regions, the entrance 
to which was rudely assimilated to a dragon’s throat. An “ exit” 
was a thing unknown. Every actor remained on the stage till 
the end of the performance, those who rose from their seats being 
considered present, while those who remained in them were ? 
posed to be absent. The task imposed on the imagination of the 
public, when the play began with the infancy of the Virgin, was 
somewhat ‘rang i Mary was successively shown as a child of 
three, a girl in her teens, and an elderly woman; and when the 
last held possession of the boards, the existence of the other two 
was supposed to have ceased, though they were still visible to the 
audience. Rude as these exhibitions were, their attractive power 
was enormous. When the Mystery of the Pentecost was performed 
on the occasion of the festival in 1535, the rent of lodgings was 
raised three months beforehand, and a scarcity of provisions was 
apprehended. A representation at Valenciennes in 1547 of the 
ife, Death, and Passion of Jesus Christ, which lasted twenty- 
five days, produced receipts to the amount of 4,680 francs, although 
the price of admission per head did not exceed the fabulously 
small liard. 

The appropriation of the Hépital de la Trinité to its pristine 
uses caused the removal of the “Confréres” to the Hotel de 
Flandres, situated in the vicinity of the Rue Coq-Héron; and 
when this was demolished by order of Francis I., they hired an 
outhouse attached to the Hétel de Bourgogne, destined after- 
wards to hold an important place in the chronicles of the French 
drama, In the meanwhile privilege had produced licentiousness, 
and sacred subjects were treated with intadeciany so gross that the 
attention of the Parliament was called to the scandal, and, while 
that august body sanctioned the establishment of the new theatre, 
it forbad the pyran ay of the Mystery KA the Passion, the 
representation of “profane mysteries” being allowed. 

In the latter half of the sixteenth century the taste for the 

| drama, with its attendant indecencies, was on the decline, 
and we come to the names of Jodelle, who in 1552 gained ap- 
plause by tragedies sup to be framed on the Greek model, 
of Bounyn, of De la Peruse, of Grévin, of Robert Garnier (an 
English version of whose Cornelia will be found in Dodsley’s col- 
lection of old plays), of Alexander Hardy, whose prolific brain 
produced, it is said, 600 pieces, and of P. Larivey, who invented 
the lots of = own comedies. 
ven in the days of their greatest glory the “Confréres de la 
— ” did not enjoy a complete monopely Before the esta- 
: ment of their Tents in the Hépital de la Trinité a number 
of amateurs of family had formed themselves into a com- 
pany called “Enfants Sans-Souci” and acted satirical pieces, 
one of which, written by Pierme Gringoire, and entitled Le pen 


des Sotz et Mere Sotte, attained a great success: when performed. 
in the Halles. Of the services.of this troop the “Confréres”’ . 
seem to have availed themselves, but they found formidable 
rivals in the “Cleres de la Bazoche,” a body connected with the 
Parliament, whose performances, suppressed by Louis XI., were 
authorised by Louis XII. These Clerks acted. satirical: alle- 
gories on a marble-table in the hall of the “ Palais,” which, table 
though it was, Mer sufficed for this purpose, one half of it bei 
used as a stage, the other as a dressing-room. A fire, whi 
destroyed the “ Palais” in 1618, involved the destruction of the 
famous table, 

When the attraction of the Mysteries was on the wane, and 
public favour had taken a more secular direction, the “ Confréres ” 
attempted first to retrieve their fortunes by conferring a portion of 
their privileges on a of professed actors, and afterwards b 
seeking to establish a perfect monopoly. The war between the ol 
world and the new ended in favour of the actors, to whom in 
~~ letters patent were granted by Louis XIIL., as “ Comédiens 
de I’élite royale.” Nine years afterwards Moliére made an un- 
successful début at a tennis-court in the Faubourg Saint-Germain, 
and in 1661 was established at the Palais Royal, where the only 
theatre in Paris worthy the name had been constructed by 
Cardinal Richelieu. Here we have the beginning of the Théatre 
Frangais, and here ends the record of the early French drama, 


FENACRE GRANGE.* 


question has been more than once raised whether there is 

any one man who would consider himself the most wretched 

of all men. Johnson, we remember, maintained that, however 
miserable a man might be, there would still be found some one 
whom he would look down upon with pity as being more miser- 
able than himself. We are not prepared ourselves to decide this 
question. If, however, the various novelists who deluge the 
world with silly and vulgar fictions should enter into a discussion 
as to which of them had this season written the most worthless. 
book, we have little doubt that, however conscious each might be 
of his own high claims, they would with one accord name 
Mr. Langford Cecil, the author of Fenacre Grange. Patience 
Caerhydon, which we lately criticized, might perhaps, in respect 
of silliness, compete with it. But, as Johnson observed when 
comparing two rival poets, “There is no settling the point of 
recedency between a louse and a flea.” Mr. ord . Cecil 
asts an aristocratic surname, but he certainly can have no. 
other claim to the familiarity with aristocratic society to which 
he pretends. Perhaps he may defend himself for writing a fool- 
ish book under the plea that milliners’ girls are not few in number, 
and that naturally enough, after making aduchess’s dress, they desire 
to learn something of the doings of the wearer. We may therefore 
expect to have authors for the milliners and publishers for the 
milliners, printers for the milliners and printers’ devils for the 
milliners. But if this is to be the justification, let it be clearly 


put forward. Mr. Langford Cecil, however, is in no wise entitled. 


to it, for he dedicates his work, not to some modiste of Regent 
Street, but to Victor Hugo. “To M. Victor Hugo,” he says, “I 
dedicate this book as a slight token of my admiration for his 
marvellous creation of Les Misérables.” Les Misérables is certainly 
a marvellous creation, and Fenacre Grange is as certainly a marvel- 
lous creation. The lion is a marvellous creation, and so also is the 
parasite that seeks to attach itself to the lion. Marvellous is that 
which causes us to marvel, and we marvel almost as much at the 
infinitely little as at the infinitely t. The scientific man sees 
as much to excite his wonder in a flea as in an elephant, and the 
literary critic marvels perhaps as much at the Langford Cecils of 
the world as at the Victor Hugos. To George III. an apple- 
dumpling was a standing marvel, for he never could understand 
how the apple got into the paste. To us Mr. Langford Cecil is 
an equally great marvel, for we cannot understand how he got 
into print. Whether publishers are msible for authors, or 
authors for publishers, we cannot pretend to decide. If there were 
no publishers of silly books, there would be no writers of silly 
books; but, on the other hand, if there were no writers of silly 
books, there would be no publishers of silly books. Audacious 
though the author is in dedicating his miserable composition 
to one of the greatest of French writers, he is still more audacious 
in reserving “ all rights of translation and reproduction.” Humbled 
though the great French nation has been, it might still have been 
spared this insult. When the German armies conquer its soldiers, 
and Mr. Langford Cecil forbids its authors to translate his writings, 
the cup of humiliation must have been drained to the dregs. 

We scarcely know why we criticize such a work as Fenacre 
Grange, or how to criticize it. We shall not insult the under- 
standings of our readers by assuming that they read such works as 
this. A person shut up by the rain in some small inn in a West- 
moreland valley might possibly, when he had gone twice through 
last Saturday’s Kendal Mercury, for want of any other literature, 
try to read Mr. Langford Cecil’s novel. It is said that there are 
certain Indians in South America who keep off the cravings of 
hunger by swallowing a kind of clay which serves, if not to nourish 
the body, at all events to deceive the stomach. In like manner, any 
one fond of reading, but for the moment deprived of books, might 
try to swallow down such literature as this, Whether the Indians. 


* Fenacre Gra A Novel. Langford Cecil. 3 vols. London: 
Tinsley Brothers, “1870 


Be was not that the people were ignorant of anything better. 

While the Mysteries were shabby, the pageants in honour of | 

‘IInstrious persons were in the highest degree magnificent. When 

was wonderful procession. 

rosentatlves of France stalked along in 
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‘would on the whole have suffered less inconvenience if they had 
left the clay alone and borne their hunger, we are not prepared 
to say. We have no doubt, however, as regards the readers, that 
it would be better for them, and less wearisome too, if they threw 
their novel into the fire, and passed the time that was on their 
hands in refreshing their memory of the multiplication-table, or 
‘in studying last year’s almanack. Nevertheless, as there must be 
readers of this dias of novels, it is worth while now and then to 
look into one of them, as it is worth while now and then to pick 
up a copy of the Telegraph. In the first place, a glance at either 
the novel or the newspaper raises in one’s mind that feeling of 
—— which came over the Pharisee as he watched the 
Publi t is very pleasant to feel that we are not as other men 
are, readers of the last new novel, or of the newspaper that has 
the largest circulation in the world. It is pleasant to find that 
‘what other men look upon as very fine, we know to be very fool- 
ish. It is still pleasanter to try to estimate the depth of the 
gulf which is fixed between ourselves and the man who can 
enjoy a novel of Mr. Langford Cecil’s, or who can read through 
an eloquent leader in the Télegraph without laughing. Then 
too, we have somewhat of the same enjoyment that belongs 
to the naturalist when he has a portunity of studying, 
without being observed, the habits of some of the lower animals. 
We are like Mr. Wallace in the Eastern Archipelago watching 
the ourang-outang, or like Mr. Du Chaillu in Africa watchin 
the gorilla, and trying to estimate the degree of intelligence whic 
these animals possess. A Teuton has, as Mr. Wallace informs us, 
on the average a brain of 94 cubic inches, a Hottentot of 77, and 
-an ourang-outang of 28. tween which of these should we place 
the readers of the sensational novel and of the Daily Telegraph. ? 
The capacity for reading would certainly seem to place them 
above the Hottentots, but the enjoyment of what they read would 
as certainly place them below the ourang-outang. On the whole, 
it might be safer to place them at a mean distance between the 
two, 


If we have shown reasons why we should criticize such a book 
as this, we still feel puzzled how to set about it. We have done 
our best to read it, and we have not, we can solemnly aver, 
skipped over more than two pages in every three. The mottoes to 
the several chapters at all events we have read, and we find that 
they are chiefly selections from the poetical works of Shakspeare, 
Byron, and L.C. Mr. Langford Cecil’s prose, by the way, is so 
Bee like L, C.’s poetry, that we more than suspect that they 

proceed from the same pen. To those who live like our- 
selves a somewhat retired ory nig a a as pe should be in- 
teresting as giving us more than a glimpse of various phases of 
life of have no Till we Fenacre 
Grange our knowledge of dukes, detectives, and murderers was, 
we confess it to our shame, somewhat limited. But if we could 
now pass fresh from our perusal of this work into the society of any 
of the three, we should feel quite at our ease. We had always 
heard that our highest ari are renowned for the easiness 
of their conversation; we scarcely expected to find such freedom 


.28 was exhibited at the table of the Duke of Maldon :— 

“Tl run up and see 
the old gal, and hear how she got ii e must have been awfully sly, for 
he hates her ike poison.” 


“ !” said her ladyship. 

“ How do you do?” replied the Duchess, with stateliness. 

“ So you are to have the Robes ?” said her daughter-in-law. 

“ Mr. Beaufoy has done me the honour to offer me the appointment. Will 
ua have some luncheon ?” 

“ No, thanks; I * liquored-up’ before Icame. I never eat anything in 


the middle of the da. 
ue taken a glass of sherry,” said the Duchess, with 

& It would have been a lie, because I had a ‘ cocktail.’ I only just want 
a kind of * pick-me-up’ between breakfast and dinner.” 

It has always been a puzzle to us how our novelists get such 
ready admittance to the houses of the highest noblemen, and gain 
‘that familiarity with the daily conversation of their wives and 
daughters which Mr. Langford Cecil shows. In Fenacre Grange, 
however, the “ gray-haired waiter” at the Duchess of Maldon’s 
“at home” turns out to be Mr. Small, “the proprietor of the 
.private inquiry office.” What a detective can do is surely not im- 

ible for an enterprising author. It may well be the case that 
the great are waited upon by detectives and novelists, and that the 
man who pours them out their glass of wine is preparing either 
to bring them to the gallows or to a popular publishing establish- 
ment. This mysterious detective happens to turn up in the most 
unlikely places just at the right time. At the Opera, “attired in 
an irreproachable suit of sables and the regulation white tie, he 
had witnessed the performance of Faust from the stalls.” Ina 
moment he detects among the singers one of the gentlemen he 
was in search of. Another day, by a mere chance, he climbs up 
a lamp-post in some court in London and overhears the talk of 
some other people he was also in search of. He happens, by 
-another lucky chance, to be standing on Folkestone pier, ae a 
after some common swindler, when the first murderer of the story 
lands. Great as the detective’s merits are, he is surpassed in in- 
terest by the murderer, who is, if possible, still more mysterious. 
Though to all Ty a common gamekeeper, the son of the 
thousekeeper of Fenacre Grange, he is really the heir to the 
‘daronetcy. As his father will not own him, he puts a bullet into 
the old gentleman’s back. After this somewhat unfilial action he 
does not think it advisable to put in his claim to the estate and 
the title, but contents hi with the modest sum of 40,000), 


which his father had left him. He had, we should mention, in a 
most considerate manner used a bullet on which were scratched 
the letters L. F. Otherwise we do not know what Mr. Small the 
detective could have done, for his greatest sagacity is displayed 
in forming theories about these letters. We lose sight of our 
gamekeeper for a time, but he presently turns up at Boulogne 
under the name of Mr. Alured Raynor. “ He passed his time jp 
study ; he was going to Heidelberg University, and was ambitious 
of academical honours.” We next meet him at the Embassy at 
Paris, where he falls in love with his cousin, the heroine. Unfor. 
tunately another young gentleman had forestalled him. Ap 
academical gamekeeper who had shot his father for such a trifle 
as 40,0001, was not fitcely to hesitate to make away with a rival 
for the sake of a lady :— 

The ball went whizzing ‘with an unerring aim. It was not one victim 

that it claimed, but two. Madeleine Fenacrejlay motionless by the side of 
her lover. The bullet that had just grazed her and stunned her for the 
moment had entered Loftus Fenaere’s temple, and he was stretched motion. 
less and dead on the greensward. Raynor flung away his pistol and rushed 
with a frantic cry to where Madeleine was lying, and threw himself on the 
ground beside her. She just opened her eyes, and seeing Raynor, gave him 
a glance of unutterable loathing and disgust and fainted away, 
Mr. Raynor thereupon did the best thing he could. He went to 
Heidelberg, as he had intended, and “spent the whole of the 
winter in study and attendance on the University classes.” Up. 
fortunately he happened to return to England just as Mr, Smal} 
was on Folkestone pier, and soon found that “he must shuffle off 
this mortal ‘coil’ on a hempen one.” Murderers of any position, 
however, always carry “a small phial of colourless liquid,” and go 
Mr. Raynor was able to cheat the hangman. 

Mixed up with this inconceivable folly, though how we hard] 
know, we find the Abyssinian campaign, and the Ministry whi 
succeeded it. We have a full account of Mr. Beautoy, the 
Premier, who should be, we imagine, Mr. Gladstone, but as he 
marries the Dowager Duchess of Maldon, and comes in when “the 
ultra- Whigs” and Radicals were thrown out, we cannot think 
that any personal allusion is meant. But, as Mr. Langford Cecil 
reminds us in this chapter on politics, “the world is made up, for 
the most , of fools or knaves, both irreconcilable foes to 
truth.” Mr. Cecil is certainly, in the historical part of his work, 
an irreconcilable foe to truth, but we hasten to add that we do 
not see the least reason to suspect that he should be classed among 
the knaves. We could have wished, however, that he had not 
dragged religion into this monstrous medley, and had not mixed 
up sacred names with his vulgar slang. If he had refrained from 
this worst of faults, we might perchance have been able to find 
some one who had written a more worthless. book than he has, 
As it is, he has had nothing to say, but what he has said he has 
said foolishly and vulgarly and profanely. 


MARRIOTT'S TESTIMONY OF THE CATACOMBS.* 


= months ago, when we favourably reviewed Messrs. 
Northcote and Brownlow’s compilation from De Rossi’s Roma 
Sotterranea, we said that we had little sympathy with the purely 
controversial part of their work. It seemed to us that the argu- 
ments were very far-fetched, and the data very insufficient, by 
means of which these authors attempted to show, from the 
paintings of the Catacombs, that certain modern tenets and prac- 
tices of the Roman Catholic Church had the authority of the 
primitive Christians of the first three centuries. To our own 
mind polemical disputation is very much out of place amidst the 
touching memorials of the cemeteries—the last sleeping-places—of 
so many generations of our common ancestors in the Christian 
faith. But, if people are resolved to view the earliest remains of 
Christian art in a controversial spirit, they must expect to be 
sharply observed and severely criticized by their theological 
opponents. Messrs. Northcote and Brownlow seem to us, there- 
fore, to have no right to complain of the damaging reply to their 
anti-Protestant arguments which Mr. Wharton Marriott has given 
in the volume now before us. 

On the other hand, Mr. Marriott, though he convicts his 
antagonists of defective scholarship, of a habit of referring to 
authorities at secondhand, and of an utter incapacity to view facts 
in their simple bearing, without bias or prejudice, yet fails, we 
think, to obtain more than negative evidence from the testimony 
of early Christian art. He shows indeed that the Catacombs give 
no sanction to certain developments of modern Roman Catholi- 
cism ; but he does not succeed in proving that a Christian of the 
primitive ages, were he to come to life again, would be much more 
at home in St. Paul’s than in St. Peter’s. This is the crucial diffi- 
culty. The Catacombs and other remains of primitive Christian 
art cannot be distorted so as to favour exclusively either side in 
the controversy between the Reformed and the Unreformed 
Churches. We are not generally believers in a common Chris- 
tianity which is to comprehend almost everybody in the er 
fession of a few essential and elementary articles of faith. But 
really the true lesson of the Catacombs seems to point to some 
such conclusion. Those ancient epitaphs or paintings seem to: us 
to deal only with truths that are common to all Christians. The 
doctrines or practices which differentiate Protestants from Papists 
are of later origin altogether. 


* The Testimony of the Cat hs.and of other Monuments. of Christian 
Art, from the Second to the Eighteenth. Century, concerning Questions of 
Doctrine now disputed in the Church. By the "Eev. Wharton B. Marriott, 
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We wish that Mr. Marriott had said as much in this treatise. 
We should have been glad had he confessed, afterdisproving Messrs. 
Northcote and Brownlow’s inferences, that the Church of England 
in its present form differs almost as much from the type of the 
Christianity of the first three centuries as does the Church of 
Rome. But this would be too much to — For Mr. Marriott, 
in a recent publication, under the title of Vestiarium Christianum, 
has committed himself to the hopeless task of showing that the 
common official dress of the Anglican clergyman of our days, the 
surplice and stole, is a more accurate representation of primitive 

e than the several vestments of the Latin or Greek 
Churches. That book has always seemed to us a monument of 
Jaced labour and learning. Our modern ecclesiastical habit 
may be, or may not be, suitable or sufficient; but at any 
wath it is, deliberately and designedly, a simpler dress than any 
that was usual in earlier ages of the Church, East or West. We 
have no intention of entering into the t vestment controversy, 
but at least we may safely say that nothing but a “ crotchet ” can 
lain the fact that a pai ing student of antiquity has been 
found to argue that the lice and stole are more legitimate 
representatives of the primitive vestments—whatever they may 
have been—than the chasuble of the West, or the correspondi 
Eucharistic vestments of the East. The chief conclusion for 
upon us by Mr. Marriott’s former work is strongly confirmed by 
the present one—namely, that contemporary pictorial illustrations 
are never to be trusted implicitly. hat with the incompetence 
of artists, and what with their carelessness, one can never be sure 
of the accuracy of their detail. This too is especially the case in 
matters of costume. In the first place, there are always certain 
conventionalities which are quite sufficient for the contem 
tion, and are ~— understood as symbols rather 
than exact representations, en there is the common ignor- 
ance of, and indifference to, accuracy of detail. Every one 
knows, for example, that the revival on the stage in our own 
times, by Mr. Charles Kean, of the accurate costumes and acces- 
sories of the periods in which the action of the plays repre- 
sented was supposed to have taken place was quite a novelty, 
and not by any means, in all cases, a successful one. Even now 
it would be difficult for a foreigner to understand the ordinary 
clerical or episcopal costume of officiating Anglican clergymen 
from the pictures in the Illustrated London News, And, as we 
write, we observe that the letterpress of the Graphic calls parti- 
cular attention to the fact that the costume of the soldiery in one 
of its vings of a scene in the present war is likely to be 
accurate, because the German draughtsman, like all his ee 
men, had actually served in the army, and had worn uniform. It 
is, we repeat, our own conviction that too much faith must not be 
placed in the accuracy of technical detail in the pictorial art of 
age. And we wish we could impress this belief on the angry 
controversialists on both sides of the present dispute. 

To consider Mr. Marriott’s present treatise more icularly, 
we find that he divides his work into three parts. the first, 
he shows by a comparison of ancient and modern examples 
the gradual growth of the cultus of the Virgin Mary in the 
Church of Rome. The second part treats the doctrine of the 
Papal Supremacy in the same way. The third, which is by far 
the most interesting of all, is an exhaustive essay on the famous 
Autun mortuary inscription, first described by the Benedictine, 
Dom Pitra (now a cardinal), in his Spicilegium Solesmense, which 
has been a battle-ground for contending antiquaries and theolo- 
gians ever since. In the first of these sections Mr. Marriott 
certainly convicts Messrs. Northcote and Brownlow of much 
misrepresentation, sometimes at least unintentional, of the im- 
portance of such pictures of the Blessed Virgin as exist among 
the ornamental paintings of the Catacombs. ‘He shows that some 
of these figures are mere “ Oranti’—namely, persons in the atti- 
tude of prayer, and not representations of the Virgin Mary 
at all. Others he proves to Me merely historical representations 
from Scriptural scenes, without that individual prominence which 
Messrs. Northcote and Brownlow claim for them. The most curious 
point established by Mr. Marriott in this discussion is the follow- 
ing. A famous mosaic over the Arcus Triumphalis of Santa Maria 
Maggiore in Rome, supposed to have been finished by Xystus III. 
about A.D. 435, represents the Virgin Mother with a golden 
nimbus, like that of our Lord. Mr. Marriott has had access at 
Windsor to a curious collection of original drawings made for Pope 
Clement XI. while he was known as Cardinal Albano, from which 
it appears that before its restoration by Boniface XIV. this mosaic 
showed no nimbus at all round the Virgin's head. The colours of 
her robes were also changed in this “ restoration.” No doubt the 
falsification of a mosaic, intentional or otherwise, is even more easy 
than that of a building. What we have suffered in architecture 
from the hands of “ restorers” we all know well enough, 

Mr. Marriott, in his second essay, provides curious illustrations 
from the frescoes of the Triclinium Lateranum, and from Euge- 
nius IV,’s metal gates of St. Peter’s, of the growth of those Pa 
claims which have now culminated in the decree of intel 
bility, Readers of “Janus” will find in these pictures much 

at 18 suggestive in many ways. But we hasten to the con- 
cluding essay, on the Autun epitaph of the child Pectorius, 
Of this we have a careful lithographed copy of a photograph. 
An actual photographic impression would have been far more 
Valuable. As it is, we find it most difficult to decipher the in- 
Scription ; but as so many hostile paleographers agree substantially 
* to the larger part of it, we have no doubt that we have its 

nse approximately. Cardinal Pitra, and other French an- 


tiquaries, have certainly assigned too early a date to this monu- 
mental stone. Our author, supported by Mr. Newton and Mr. 
Franks, of the British Museum, believes it to be of the fourth, or fifth, 
century. And with these authorities Kirchoff, editor of the fourth 
volume of the Corpus Inscriptionum Grecarum, Mr. Marriott 
deserves credit for his very ingenious dissertation on this remarkable 
epitaph. He finds a most remarkable use of Homeric phrases in. 

ese hexameters, which he explains, as an Eton master, by re~ 
minding us that Autun was, in the early centuries of our era, a. 
French Eton—“ a place of education for the golden youth of 
Gallia AEduensis.” We wish he had given us his authorities for 
the statement that Autun was famous as a school af Greek. 
scholarship from the beginning of the fourth century onwards. 
A curious appendix gives no less than nine ings and 
interpretations of this i om of the child Pectorius by different, 
critics. The names of 


critics, A letter from the last scholar, inserted in the Appendix, 
seems to us on the whole the.most valuable contribution to the 
interpretation of this monumental stone. We ng, the bishop’s: 

i venly Fish” 
agra “use, with a reverent heart, when thou hast received. 


Hail to the Fish; I earnestly vs i Thee, O Master and 
Saviour. Haste to me as my 1 , 

light of the dead. O my father Aschandeius, dear to my 
soul, with my dear mother and my bre’ 
the Fish” (engraved on the margin of this epitaph) “remember 
thy son Pectorius.” How many subjects of controversy this. 
singular epitaph offers to willing controversialists need not be 
pointed out by us. Our readers will probably see, in the extreme 
pedantry of the lan , if not in the mysticism of the ideas, 
an argument, naturally omitted by Mr. Marriott, for the belief 
that, if Pectorius was a boy at “the French Eton,” his epitaph 
was written by his schoolmaster. , 

This book is by no means without its value. In spite ofa con- 
fused style, and a text encumbered by notes, Mr. Marriott has. 
shown in his first two essays that the testimony of the Roman 
Catacombs is not fairly to be urged in favour of recent Roman 
Catholic developments. The concluding essay has a more per- 
manent interest, and may be fairly pose Hace. | the best English. 
treatise on the famous Autun epitaph. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


» by apparent revival of interest in the Romantic school of 
Germany * is a good omen for the national literature. Man 
reasons for the long neglect of these writers might be given; it is 
no doubt due in large measure to their own follies imperfec- 
tions, but the main reason after all is the to which their 
imaginative faculty has transcended the appreciation of an un- 
imaginative age. However unhealthy or atiected the mysticism 
of the school, and whatever may be thought of its feudal. 
and Romanizing tendencies, the esthetic merit of its most 
memorable productions can only be questioned b: pedantry 
or insensibility. Works like the best stories in “ Phantasus,” 
“Undine,” or “Heinrich von Ofterdingen” could only be con- 
signed to neglect by a generation entirely out of sympathy wiih. 
the picturesque and imaginative. While the kindred genius of 
Wordsworth and Coleridge was exerting its deepest influence on 
the intellect of England, the German authors were dropping out of 
sight, except, indeed, in this coun Signs of a reaction have 
recently begun to manifest themselves; the appearance, for ex- 
ample, of so extensive a work as Herr R. Haym’s “ Romantic: 
School ” seems to presuppose a considerable amount of public in- 
terest in the subject. Less than a very profound interest, indeed, 
would hardly nerve any reader to the attack of so formidable a 
volume; less than enthusiasm would hardly carry him through, The- 
writer imports Cassar’s maxim into authorship, esteeming himself to- 
have said nothing while anything remains that he has not said. Those 
who actually have mastered his volume may congratulate themselves 
that no aspect of the subject can have escaped them. Apart from 
liveliness and conciseness, the work possesses every merit; it is a 
model of impartiality; the writer’s conscientiousness is not less 
apparent in the employment than in the accumulation of his 
materials. The leading characteristic of his book is an anxiety to- 
render the fullest justice to the subjects of his criticism, without 
fear and without favour, The arrangement is as satisfactory as 
can be expected in the history of a literary movement at once- 
spontaneous and fitful, and in the delineation of literary groups in. 
a condition of perpetual formation, dissolution, and recombination. 
The panoramic character of the survey is very striking, and Herr 
Haym shows himself no less epgueshitive ‘of ‘the critical, philo- 
sophical, and theological tendencies of the school, as impersonated 
in its Schlegels, Schellings, and Schleiermachers, than of its more 


* Die Romantische Schule. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des deutschen 
8 : Asher & Co, 


Geistes, Von R. Haym. Berlin: Giirtner. London 


| | 
Lenormant, Rossignol, Garrucci, Dibner, Kirchoff, and Pitra. 
show that German, French, and Italian scholars have borne 
a part in the controversy. We must add to these Mr. Marriott, — 
and Wordsworth of Lincoln, as 
} 
| 
friend, cherish thy soul with the Se waters of wealth- 
giving wisdom. Come and receive the f sweet as honey,. 
of thy Saviour” (in the Holy ee ye <3 Fat, drink, holding 
the Fish” (¢.e, the Body and Blood of Christ) “in thy hands. : 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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purely literary 

considerable relief to the general heaviness of the volume, and are 

distinguished by the same scrupulous exactness as the critical 
rtions. 

Gerhard Rohlfs*, the traveller in Africa, has thrown together 
various sketches of various parts of that continent visited by him 
at various times. The most elaborate is an account of a voyage 
to Lagos, including a description of Sierra Leone, which appears 
‘to be on the whole a flourishing community, so far as regards the 
‘welfare of the indigenous population. The white residents are 
computed to die off altogether every nine years. There are also an 
elaborate account of the internal polity of Bornu, one of the most 
developed of African States; some sketches of campaigning with 
the English in Abyssinia ; and a few pages on Algeria, in which 
the absolute irreconcilableness of the Arab population to its con- 

uerors is strongly asserted. The subject becomes of considerable 
importance now that Algeria is drained of French troops, and the 
state of the country is such as to offer every encouragement to 
disaffection. 

Dr. Briegert has written an interesting little monograph on the 
mission of Cardinal Contarini to the Diet of Ratisbon in 1541, 
with the object of coming to an accommodation with the Pro- 
testants. Contarini, who belonged to the Evangelical party in the 
Italian Church, was willing to make considerable concessions, 
even to the extent of a temporary toleration of Protestant doc- 

‘trine, which, Dr. Brieger thinks, would eventually have led to a 
reunion of the Churches. Paul IIL, however, was no more in- 
clined than Pius IX. to admit toleration in principle, while he was 
not yet reduced to the necessity incumbent upon his successor of 
conniving at it in practice. Contarini, intimidated at the Papal 
disapprobation, dropped his project, and the Inquisition was intro- 
duced in its stead, 

An essay on the prosecution of Galileo, by E. Wohlwill {, is 
devoted to exposing the fallacy of the current belief that Galileo 
retracted his Copernican theories in 1616, and laid himself justly 
open to punishment by reasserting them in violation of an express 
pledge. He shows that Galileo did not retract his views under 
the pressure of the first inquiry into his orthodoxy, and that he 
was not even forbidden to teach them hypothetically, as a con- 
‘venient method of expounding the are of the solar system. 
Copernicus’s own writings were licensed about the same time, 
under similar precautions. In fact, the leading churchmen of the 
day seem to have been more favourably disposed towards scientific 
investigation than is usually thought, although at the same time 
their declarations respecting the fundamental discrepancy of the 
Copernican system and the doctrines of the Church are much too 
explicit to leave a loophole for the defenders of infallibility. The 
xevival of the proceedings against Galileo is attributed S Herr 
Wohlwill to private malice, and he contends that an unfair advan- 
tage was taken of his explanations on the first occasion, which 
have ever since been misunderstood until the recent publication of 
the documentary evidence on the subject by M. L. Epinois. 

Dr. Joel §, a Jewish Rabbi, endeavours to establish the obliga- 
‘tions of Spinoza, in his 7ractatus Theologico-Politicus, to the 
philosophical theologians of Judaism, especially Maimonides. He 
accuses Spinoza of systematically dissembling his indebtedness to 
his countrymen, and further, of a bitter and concentrated antipathy 
to everything connected with them. This latter charge seems 
less clearly made out than Spinoza’s taciturnity with reference to 
Maimonides, which, however, hardly appears extraordinary when it 
is considered that his work was not intended for a Jewish public. 

At, as he states, a somewhat advanced age, Adolf Holtzmann || 
has commenced a work that might task the most vigorous ener- 
gies—a comparative grammar of the five principal forms of the 
old Teutonic language. It is to be completed in three volumes, 
noms serge comprising the doctrine of vocalization, of inflections, 
and of etymology. Each will be complete in itself. The author 
considers that the materials for a thoroughly comprehensive and 
satisfactory mar are not yet accessible, and particularly 
deplores their insufficiency in the Anglo-Saxon department. 
“While,” he says, “ Icelanders, Danes, Norwegians, and Swedes 
vie with each other in their concern for the memorials of their 
ancient literature, Anglo-Saxon MSS. either lie untouched in the 
English libraries, or are, with some creditable exceptions, in- 
accurately and drowsily printed, but not, properly speaking, 
published. It would be a worthy undertaking for some German 
academy to edit all extant Anglo-Saxon literature at its own cost 
and under its own superintendence, and thus remind proud England 
that she is the child of Germany.” There are many more unlikely 
—_ than that this suggestion should be actually carried into 
effect, 

As the title of Pastor Weber's little book might lead to 


* Land und Volk in Afrika. Berichte aus den Jahren 1865-1870. Von 
Gerhard Rohlfs. Bremen: Kiihtmann. London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Gasparo Contarini und das Regensburger Concordienwerk des Jahres 
1541. Aus den Quellen dargestellt von Dr. Theodor Brieger. Gotha: 
Perthes. London: Williams & Norgate. 

Der Inquisitionsprocess des Galileo Galilei. Von Emil Woblwill. 
Berlin: Oppenheim. London: Nutt. 

§ Spinoza’s theologisch-politischer Traktat auf seine Quellen gepriift. 
Von Dr. M. Joel. Breslau: Sehletter. London: Williams & Norgate. x 

_ ||. Altdeutsche Grammatik, umfassend die gothische, altnordische, altsiich- 
sische, angelsiichsische und althochdeutsche Sprache. Von A. Holtzmann. 
Bi.r. Abth,1, Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Asher & Co. 


Johannes der Tiiufer und die Partcien seiner Zeit. Fin Zeitspiegel. 
Ven DT. Weber. Gotha: Perthes, London: Williams & Noryate. 


misapprehension, it may be worth while to refer to it for the 
purpose of stating that it contains neither facts nor speculations 
respecting Pharisees, Sadducees, or Essenes, but is simply a tract 
on the present ecclesiastical condition of Germany. 


Dr. Schultze’s history of early, that is to say of Biblical Hebrew 
literature *, is a useful manual, representing the views of a free 
but sober school of, German criticism. The authority principally 
followed is Bunsen, of the critical portion of whose “ Bibelwerk 
Dr. Schultze’s book may be regarded as in some degree an abridg. 
ment. 

The indefatigable Jesuit fathers of Laich ¢ have commenced a 
very extensive work—a publication of the proceedings of the more 
recent Councils held in the Church of Rome since the year 1 3. 
The first volume comes down to 1752, and comprises the acts and 
constitutions of twenty Councils, no less than nine of which were 
held in the province of Tarragona. The most remarkable of these 
assemblages is a Brazilian Council, that held at Bahia in 1707, 

Dr. Schiiffle’s “ Capitalism and Socialism” } is described by the 
author as an attempt to mediate between capital and labour,’ His 
idea, so far as can be gathered from a discursive and ill-digested 
treatise, is to invoke the action of the State to keep both 
parties under restraint until the .contending principles of 
co-operative communism and unrestricted competition shall 
have been reconciled in the higher sphere of the only true 
theory, “ Federalism,” which the judicious reader will easily 
divine to be Dr. Schaffle’s own. The most valuable part of the 
book is an abstract of English factory legislation, which is, the 
writer says, little known in Germany. 

A little handbook of the armies of Europe § is very acceptable 
at present, and very serviceable from the fulness, precision, and 
condensation of its statistics, 

A volume on the philosophy of politics by C. Franz|, after 
much space devoted to first principles and. general considerations, 
proceeds to grapple with the English constitutional system, of 
which the author is a decided opponent, at least in its application 
to the Continent. He is by no means singular in decrying the 
indiscriminate application of the institutions of one country to 
another country placed in different circumstances, but it is not so 
clear that the social framework of Germany, the land to which his 
observations apply, is really so irreconcilably at variance with that 
of England. Many of the peculiarities in German organization 
which he considers as healthy developments of the national 
character, and a proper groundwork of representative institutions, 
would, we suspect, be regarded by the majority of his countrymen 
as antiquated nuisances, Another favourite antipathy with him is 
the Roman Law. No people, he says, ever lost their liberties 
unless they adopted the Roman Law. The character of the whole 
book is independent and pugnacious, and its eccentric propositions 
are maintained with no less vivacity than confidence. 

The third volume of Dr. Redloff’s comprehensive work on the 
literature of the Siberian Tartars{] is devoted to that of the 
Kirghis tribe. These Tartars, it appears, are Mohammedans, in- 
stead of Buddhists, like the tribes previously noticed by the 
author. Mohammedanism, however, has exerted little influence 
upon the body of the people, but is fervently professed by the 
literary class, who are neither numerous nor popular in the 
country. As a consequence, Kirghis literature has something of a 
polemical character, being employed as an engine for insinuating 
the religion of the writers into the affections of the people. Itis 
therefore more artificial than that of the other tribes, and less dis- 
tinctively a reflex of the Tartar mind. The specimens collected 
by Dr. Redloff, however, do not seem to want force or simplicity. 
They consist chiefly of songs and romances chronicling the deeds 
of popular heroes, with an admixture of the mythological element 
common to the traditions of all nations. ‘The preponderating 
element in the poetry is lyrical, not epic, as with the other 
Tartars. 

In the present unideal and matter-of-fact condition of German 
fiction, it is a relief to encounter a story in some degree appealing 
to the imagination, even though it may not be distinguished by 
probability or suggestiveness. The mysterious Armenian m 
Gustav zu Putlitz’s Walpurgis** , who ‘concludes supernatural 
compacts and moves the other personages of the story about at his 
discretion, is merely an old piece of machinery taken down from 
the shelf to which it was consigned long since. Nevertheless, it 
is a welcome relief to the insipidity of mere photographs from con- 
ventional life; and the elegance of Herr Putlitz’s style, and the 
frequently impassioned character of his dialogue, would alone dis- 
tinguish his work favourably from the mass of contemporary 
fiction. 

* Geschichte der altebritischen Literatur. Won Dr. M. Schultze, Thorn: 
Lambeck. London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Acta et Decreta sacrorum Conciliorum recentiorum. Collectio Lacen- 
sis. Tom. i. Friburgi Brisgoviae, Herder. London : Williams & Norgate. 

Kapitalismus und Socialismus. Von Dr. A. E. Schiiflle, Tubingen: 
Laupp. London: Williams & Norgate. i 

§ Die Europiiischen Heere. Von C. v. 8. Hildburghausen : Libliograph. 
Institut, London: Williams & Norgate. ’ 

|| Die Naturlehre des Staates, als Grundlage aller Siaalswissenschaft. 
Leipzig: Winter. London: Asher & Co. A 

Proben der Volkslitteratur der Tiirkischen Stiimme Sitdsibericns. Von 
W. Redloff. Th. 3. St. Petersburg: K. Akademie, Tendon. Williaina 
& Norgate. 

** Walpurgis. Novelle. Von G. zu Putlitz. Bertin: Dunes. 
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« The Legacy 
collection of novelettes, mostl 
colouring, and illustrative of 
generally embodyi 


enforced. The 


of Cain ”* is also a noticeable work. It is a 


some idea logically conceived and igoeomaly 


observed, and, except for the evidences of careful thinking whic 
it exhibits, the characteristics of the work are rather those of 
Leong a of German fiction, The author appears to be a 


Polish 


with a Russian or Polish local 
e mutual relations of the sexes, 


unds of decorum are not always scrupulous! i 


“ ty King’ s and Queen’s Soldier,” by Count Grabowski ft, is a 
romance of incident, to which considerable vraisemblance is im- 
parted by making the hero an English soldier in the Crimean war, 
and by a free use ne historical material. It is not a work of great 

retensions, but is natural and entertaining. 

« Fyesh Leaves,” by Elise Polko f, is a novelette for the boudoir, 
pretty, but feeble and commonplace. 


* Das Vermiichtniss Kains. Novellen. Yon Sacher-Masoch. Th. 1. 
Stuttgart : Cotta. London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Des Kénigs und der Kénigin Soldat. Roman. Von Stanislaus Graf 
Grabowski. 3 Bde. Leipzig: Grunow. London: Williams & Norgate. 


t Frische Blitter. Von Elise Polko, Leipzig: Sclilicke. 
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of the Course of Instruction may be obtained ihe Colle at 


Booksellers’: they will forwarded on application being made by letter. 
Calendar,” 2s. 6d. (b; post, 2s. containing full in: lormation. on all “matters relating 
College, is now read; obtained as stated above. There are several Entrance 


may 
particulars of which be sent on application. 
J. G. GREENWOOD. Principal. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, London, 43 and 45 Harley § Ww. 
I 
Aan incorporated by Royal, Charter 1853, for the General Education of and for 
Patrons { Her Malesty the QUEEN. 
Visitor—The Bishop of LONDON. 
Principal—The Dean of WESTMINSTER. 


The COLLEGE (for Girls above Thirteen) will RE-OPEN for the Michaelmas Term on 
Thursday, cone 6, 1870, and the SCHOOLS (for Girls between Five and Thirteen) op 


September 
ndividual. instruction in Vocal Instrumental Music is given to Pupils sttenfing st at 
least one Class. Classes in Greek, and for Conversation in 
formed on the Aereeion of Six: Names, "A are made for receiving Bo: 
uses may be obtained on cmmicalion to ie! Miss MILWARD, at the College Office. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


ALVERN Cc OLLE@ E. 


n December next 
FOUR OPEN om two Mathematical, will be competed for, 
tenable scaly in the Boarding-Houses, each of the value of £90, and, if required, a free 


Nomina’ 
hese = able for One Year, but the holders are eligible for future Scholar- 
if under the limit of age. 
didates must have been Members of the School for not less than one Term, and must not 
on the Ist of ‘December have exceeded their Fourteenth year. 
The Next Term will ee oe Saturday, September 24. For further information 
apply to the HEAD-MAsTBs: 


[THE LONDON ENTERNATIONAL COLLEGE. 
Principal—Dr. L. SCHMITZ, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E.., late 
of the High School of Edinburgh. 
The NEW TERM commences on Monday, Septenbe 19, 1870, when the Pupils re- 
assemble at the College.—A pplication Id made without dela: clay. 
to the Principal ; or the Secretary of the In Education Society Limited, at the 
College, Spring Grove, Middlesex. 


MSs LOUISA. DREWRY’S COURSES of HISTORY 

(ans nglish Language ond Tat Literature (the beginning of the Course), 
Critical of (Spenser ne, Book +), and English 
a re tion. Re-commence early in October.—143 King Henry’s Road, Upper Avenue 


Clvin SERVICE, INDIAN TELEGRAPH, and MILITARY 
Arithmetic”), assisted by a Gentleman in the fied ‘Tu 


(THE HARTLEY INSTITUTION, SOUTHAMPTON.— 


In the ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT Youths are Trained for Rogineering in ou 
its | for the Public Works, Forest_and of India, 
Complete of Theoretical and Practical Instruction. In the DEPARTMENT of 
GE. ERAL. "LITERATURE Students are 5 ly prepared for the ao. and Indiau 
Civil Services, Woolwich, Sandhurst; &c.—For tus, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


in LIZERLAND. — MODERN LAN- 


mo 
beautifully situated of at TOUR, near Vevey. chest 
ences.—Apply for further particulars, until October 1, to Professor DELESSERT, Chateau dy, 
Lutry, Vano, Switzerland. 


HDUCATION i in GERMANY.—The Misses GEDDES receive 

limited number of YOUNG LADIES for Board an: ion in Dresden. Miss C. 
GeppEs will leave London about the inning of October, ae ane of Pupils committed to 
her care.—Address to oe GEDDES, Cross Hotel, London; or to GEDDEs, 
University of Aberdee 


HyPUcATION. .—The WIFE of a CAMBRIDGE M.A. wishes 

to receive TWO YOUNG LADIES to Educate with her own Daughter. They will 
have the advantages ef a superior Education combined with every Home Comfort. First-rate 
references given and required._Address, X. Y., Nall’s Library, Great Yarmouth. 


HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, Established 
enty Years.—Locality, N.W. of London.—Eminent PROFESSORS ey Daily. 

Forign G Governesses. Unexceptionable references. ‘Terms, inclusive, from 70 to 100 Guineas 
ear.—Address, BETA, Mr. Edward Stanford's, 6 Sand 7 ‘Charing Cross. 


FUIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for BOYS from Five to Ten Years 
of age. Conducted by a LADY whose PUPILS have invariably taken high positions at 
Public and other Schools. 

Terms, 40 Guineas, Latin and French {painted Highest references.—Address, Lapy 
PRINCIPAL, 1 Lansdowne Terrace, Hackney, Lon 


[NDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, WOOLWICH, &c.—The Rev. 


"FEvucaTIon ABROAD. —ENGLISH PUPILS removed 


uition. Fren 
M.A. (Honours) of great exper’ 


practical] 
thorou: for - 
camille Mighew Rev. ang St. Bernard, Brussels, 
jum. 


September 17, 1870.] | 
XUM 


The Saturday Review. 


[September 17, 1870y 


GEA VOYAGE to AUSTRALIA.—A PHYSICIAN, 
Oxford Man, who intends re-visiting the Colonies in the Autumn, returning in June 
via the Cape or San all 


id weather, will an have an 
oyage. highest references, 
Address, W. 8., care of W. Dawson & Sons, 121 Cannon Street, City, London, 


A GENTLEMAN of many years’ experience in 
Work is desirous tmen ISHER 

of a LONDON DAILY or WEEKLY PAPER. Known 

ferences as to A and ‘offices, 

76 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


NIVERSITY 
In addition to the 


Professorial Chairs 
have now resolved to institute a CHAIR of Na TUR 
receive and consider A from C; 


of OTAGO, NEW ZEALAND. 
instituted. the Council of this aeeeity 
AL SCIENCE, and they are prepared to 
The Salary attach 


ed to the Chair will be £400 per annum Nags ed will commence to run from 

the date of embarkation), besides the Cinse-toee, which have been fixed at £3 3s. ie each 
Student per of Monthe, ing of May each year. An adequate 

allowance will be made for Passage Money and ¢ Outfit. 

While an extensive acquaintance 


Council have resolved to prefe: the Ge 
nei vea rence, ceter: tot ntleman uce 
the most satisfactory of ability to teach Chemistry and 


y, and the practical 
application of these Sciences to Agriculture and Pt respectively. 


No religious test will be uired from any person to envio "ti Ler to hold office in the 
University, or to graduate or to hold any aivanieas or privilege the: 


Applications from Candidates must be addressed to JoHN W.s., Edisbure®, 
Agest of the Province of in ao. and, ee with Fifteen printed copies of Testi- 
monials, be in his hands on or Oth October next. 
Further information will be prmerte on application to the Agent. 


Otago Office, 3 Hope Street, Edinburgh, September 1, 1870. 


nee SANATORIUM, Sudbrook Park, k, Richmond 
Physician—Dr. ED 


Ww. ARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. on 


ESTABLISHMENT.—COMPRESS AIR 
TREATMENT (for pom Bronchial and — Sete. Townshend House, 
Malvern. Physician—R. B. GRIN D. M.D. Pi 

QUEENSLAND. 


UEENSLAND under the LAND ACT of 1868, and the 


IMMIGRATION ACT of 1869, cand ome juired on easy Terms. Assisted and Free 
. Information and particulars to be obtained on ccaliciiion. 


JOHN DOUGLAS, Agent-General. 
Queensland Government Offices, 32 Charing Cross (Removed from 2 Old Broad Street). 
VERLAND ROUTE.—The PEN INSULAR and ORIEN- 
TAL STEAM N pb omeeny COMPANY BOOK PASSENGERS and receive 


Cargo and Parcels by their S 
From SOUTHAMPTON. FRoM MARSEILLES. 

GIBRALTAR Every p.m, =» 
MALTA. 
BOMBA’ 
GALLE. be 
MADRAS 


CALCUTTA . Saturday, Sunday, Sept. 11,7 a. 

ENANG.... And every alternate 
Saturday Sunday thereafter. 
JAPAN. 


"thereafter. 
And all Ports touched at by the British India Steam Navigation Company's Steamers. 


REDUCED RATES OF FREIGHT. 


ALIA 
NEW ZEALAND.. 


i; To China, Japan, 
To India. cr 
Parcels— 
fe inches; or 2 to 241bs. .......... 4s. to 9s.6d. 
3 feet, or 24 to 72 Ibs. ..-...000- 12s, 6d. to 20s. 


For ri convenience of Country Shippers, Messrs. Pickford & Co.’s ‘nnn ... Goods and 
Pareels on the Company's account. 


For further particulars apply at the 's Offices, 122 
fe ze hg y Company’ Leadenhall Street, London, or 


[Ue ACOMBE HOTEL— —Delightfully located on the margin 
Barnstaple and by Great Western, Midian and Bristol and Exeter Hallways, Purtisiead. 

Address, J. BouN, Iifracombe, North Devon. 
BerG HTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL. — Every endeavour is 
made to render this Hotel equal to its long-existing repute. Spacious Coffee Room for 


Ladies and Gentlemen. Families received at moderate Contract Charge by thi — - 
munications to“ The MANAGER,” Bedford Hotel Company, Limited. 2 came 


YOINS.—OLD COINS for SALE, Cheap.—Gold, Silver, and 


‘THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833, 
Cc ‘AL, £1,000, 
HEAD Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 
Bankers, 
Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO.; the NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND; 
and the BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Brancues in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay. Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Omos mn —~ wae ‘erms customary with London 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, Bankers, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. : 
At5 per cont, per ann., to of “ato 
Ata itto 
ssue chang ait da: aie Bank 
Billsissued at the current ex ‘e of the day on any of the 
extra ‘and Bills purchased or sent for cllection. free of 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign mieten in East India Stock ang 
Loans, and the safe ie of the same undertaken. 
very other description Banking Business an oney — ri 
transacted. and Indian, 


____ J. THOMSON, Chairman, 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 


(Established A.D. 1720, by Charter of King George I., and 
cts of Parliament.) 


CureF OFFicE—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON; BraxcH—29 PALL MALL, 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
FRANCIS ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Esq., Deputy-Governor, 
Directors. 


Robert Barcla 
John Garratt 
Mark Currie Close, Esq. 

Edward James Daniell "Esq. 
William Davidson, 

Lancelot William Dent, Esq. 
Alexander Druce, Esq. 

Fredk. Joseph Edlmann, Esq. 

‘ Charles Hermann Goschen, Esq. 
Riversdale Wm. Grenfell, Esq. 
Robert Amadeus Heath, Esq. Montagu C,. 
Wilmot Holland, Esq. Charles Baring Young, Esq. 

Medical Referee~SAMUEL SOLLY, Esq., F.R.S, 

Fire, Lire, and MARINE ASSURANCES on liberal te: 

FIRE DUTY.—This Tax having z been abolished, the ‘PREMIUM is NOW the ONLY 
CHARGE for FIRE INSURANCES 

Life Assurances with or without participation in Profits. 

Divisions of Protit every Five 8. 

Any sum up to £15,000 insurable on the same Life. 

The Corporation bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees. 

A libe’ oral participation in Profits, with the guarantee of @ large invested Capital Stock, ané 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of Partnership. 

‘The advantages of modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources have been 
tested by the experience of a Century and a Half. 

Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 


ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary, 
THE LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
For LIFE, FIRE, and MARINE ASSURANCES, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter A.D. 1720, 
Orrices—7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, ayp 7 PALL MALL, 


EDWIN GOWER, Esq., Governor. 
DAVID POWELL, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
ROBERT GILLESPIE, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 


Egerton Hubbard, Esq. 
Nevile 

eorge Forbes colmson, 
Lord Josceline Wm. Percy, ae 
Charles Kobinson, Esq. 
Sir John Rose 
Samuel Leo Schuster, Esq. 
Eric Smith, Esq. 
William W 


Octavius Wi Eu. 
i 


Esq. 


Total Funds on December 31, 1869 £2,515,629 
The Directors are ready to receive applications for Agencies for the Fire and Life Departments 
of the Corporation. 
‘oly les in force fr 865,823 
(Exclusive of Bo Additions. ) 
£161,381 
Interest 
219,705 
Accumulated Premiums £1,342,472 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances may be effected at current Premiums. 
Further information may be obtained on application. 
—_ _JOHN P. LAURENCE, Seeretary._ 
[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
INSTITUTED 1803. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000.. PAID UP AND INVESTED, £700,000. 


Copper; in Saxon, Roman, G: &c. — 
J. Earl reek, sent on 


R. STREETER’S new ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


of JEWELLERY, DIAMOND WORK, WATCHES and CLOCKS, bound in cloth 
Buccessor to HAs Stamps. Mr. STREETER is the Introducer of 18-carat Gold Jewellery, and 
juccessor to HANCOCK & Co., Limited, 37 Conduit Street, Bond Street, W. 


Exchange, 


to Her Majesty, 
peror of Russia, and Makers of the the treat 


DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 Ro oval 
E 


E. London, WATCH, CLOCK, and CHRONOMETER MAK 
R.H. the Prince of Wales, ~ = 1.M. the Em 
Clock for the Houses of Parliam 


CUTLERY, Warranted._The most varied Assortment of 
E CUTLERY in the World, all warranted, is on Sale at WILLIAM 8. 


BURTUN: ‘5, at Prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness of the Sales. 
The Blades are all of the finest Steel. 
inch T very DEF Dozen Pair 
4 ditto fine Ivory Handles 7. 
4 ditto extra large ditto, * 30. 2. 8 
ditto finest African Iv: e 2: 
Ditto, with Silver Ferules - » 86 
Ditto, w jilvered Blades ......+ . 3. » 236 
Nickel Silvered Handles pe 3. w. 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, Furnishing’ Tronmonger, by appointment, to .H. the Prince 


to TLR. 
ales, se’ a CATA E _contai vats of 850 TIllustratio: 
The Cost of delivering Goods t dis | t icinge natiom by Hallway is 
trifling. WILLIAM 8. BURTON willa undertake at Kings 


ILD BY ALL STATIONERS, 


OSEPH GILLOT?’S STEEL PENS. 


(THE SHOOTING SEASON, 1870.—MAPPIN & WEBB'S 


Show-rooi rooms, post free._36 Oxford 


be seen by all GENTLEMEN p: g to their SHOOTING BOXES. 
List oF PRICES: 
2nd Size .... For ‘two Persons’ 880 
3rd Size .... For Four Persons’ Use...... 1111 0 
4th Size .... For Six Persons’ Use . 16 16 0 115 
Sth .... Hor Twelve - 500 4. cove 50 


77, and 78 Oxford St 
Manufsctories Lic S Street, 8 Winsor 


t, and Cornhi 
Sheffield, and the Winsley Street Eleeto We Works, London,, 
Price Lists and Illustrated Catalogues free per post. 


Panic PRICES.—BLACK SILKS direct from LYONS, 


. JAY & CO. have the pleasure t that they have Purchased 
ingze quanti antit; of {FRENCH BLACK SILKS at PANIC PRICES” 


Le lic 25 . cheaper than same 
qualities were sold at befure the Wi 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING 
247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 


against Fire can be effected with this Company on every description of Property,at 
moderate rates of premium. 

Septennial Policies charged only Six hal Premium, 

Prompt and liberal Settlement of C’ 

The usual Commission allowed on Foreign and Ship Insurances. 


JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 
RIAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
CHIEF OFFICE—1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
Brancu OrFrice—16 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
INSTITUTED 1820. 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and Bonuses, £2,750,000; and in respect of 
Annuities only £656 per annum. 

The Assets actually invested in First-class Securities amount to £972,621. 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000, only £75,000 is paid up. 

All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and on very liberal conditions. 

Prospectus and Balance Sheet to be had on application. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager._ 


(THE LEGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR (Founded 1836), 
has taken a leading part in freeing Life Assurance Contracts from all needless Restrictions. 


The “ Proposal Form” is most simple in its terms. 

The Policies are “ Indisputable,” that is, free from future Challenge. 

The Invested Funds bear an unusually high proportion to the Liabilities. 

The Guaranteeing Share Capital of One Million (£160,000 paid up) is fully subscribed by 300 
Members of the Legal Profession. 

Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 

Annual Accounts have always been published in full detail. 

Unreserved information on all points, on a to 

and Manager. 


. A. NEWTON, Actuary fanager_ 
HAN D-IN-HAND FIRE al LIFE INSURANCE 
OCIETY, 
1 NEW BRIDGE sibel BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 
8 we Oldest Insurance Office in existence. Founded and still conducted on the Mutua 
yste: 
_— Returns made to Members in each 
he whole of the Profits are divided annua ually a the Members of Five years’ standing 
and ee being no Sharehol is 
The rate of abatement of Premium thereby. ven foe the current year on Life Policies 
60 per cent. “for the Old Series, and 50 per cent. £s nt. 
he rate of return on Septennial Fire Policies (c! at ls. Se 6d. per cent.) is 66 per = 
‘he Directors are willing to appoint as ‘agunts persons of good position and 
December 31, 1869. —_ 
Claims paid on Life Polistes: to this £8) 
Returned in Abatement o: i ditto. +» 600,773 


"ASSETS. 
Present Value of Life P i ove 


LIABILITIES. 
Present Value of Sums Insured (£3.246,547) £1,580,800 
Present Value of Life Annuities (£9,095 per annum). 

Further details as to the Assets and Liabilities of the Office may 


378 


65,595 
‘be had on application to the: 


